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FOREWORD 


“Oh, to have a little house! 
To own the hearth and stool and all!” 
Padraic Colum. 


Deep-seated indeed is the urge for shelter, the desire of man to put four walls between himself and 
inclemency, to kindle a fire and find warmth on his own hearthstone. Legends galore have gathered 
about this age-long urge until the mere word “home” has acquired power to stir the human soul, to 
waken visions of tenderness and peace—a far cry from the first tent in the wilderness to smug suburbia, 
and yet both are links at the opposite ends of the golden chain spun by succeeding generations in an 
upward struggle out of savagery. Let the sophisticated sniff and the cynic smile if he choose, but no 
amount of superciliousness or super-civilization will ever do away with the magic of certain simple 
words which give voice to cravings current among all mankind. The lines of the Irish poet, Padraic 
Colum, that stand above will strike an echo in many a heart; and since nearly everybody loves to mull 
over plans, to dream dreams of the house to be built or figure out ways of perfecting the house already 
owned, “The Book of Little Houses” has come into being. 

Quite naturally the book falls into three parts. The opening section on “The Heritage of The 
Present-day Home”’ flashes light on the fascinating story of the origins and background of modern 
American architecture and furnishes a starting point of appreciation for its current expressions. We 
hear much of styles and, before building, want to know something about them. Shall it be a Spanish 
house or does the Colonial better fit our taste and needs? The Norman French may captivate our 
fancy—will it suit a picturesque rocky site or sit more happily on a level lot? Such considerations are 
all the difference between failure and success, between the realization of a dream and flat fizzle in 
home building. 

Turning to Part II, ‘““Good Small Houses of To-day,” the reader finds abundant aid toward the vis- 
ualization and working out of his own special desires, for here he scans at leisure the cream of country 
house design, has at his command the services of a picked group of architects. There is no better 
preparation for the prospective home builder than the study of plans of houses already built—possibil- 
ities and solutions by the score are revealed; he picks up a hint here, an idea there; he discovers what to 
aim at, what to avoid, arrives at some definite knowledge of his own particular aspirations in the way 
of a home. All of this preliminary sifting and sorting makes for final satisfaction, and incidentally, 
lessens the difficulties of both architect and contractor. Of course, this book is not designed as a 
substitute but as a supplement to the services of an architect. Scarcely any one involved in legal 
dispute—to use a rather unpleasant analogy by way of bringing our point home—would be so fool- 
hardy as to expect success at court without competent advice; yet people persist in entering the far 
more permanent and frequently more costly venture of home building with equally scant personal 
knowledge of the difficulties to be met and conquered and without any advice at all. Just from the 
mere dollars-and-cents point of view (and ignoring aesthetic considerations for the moment), it seems 
little wise to set aside skilled assistance on such an occasion, for the architect’s job includes not only 
his primary duty of getting “your rough ideas as to the number and sizes of rooms, and materials of 
construction into the most ecnomical, practical, durable and beautiful form he can,” but superinten- 
dence of the house during its construction. The owner is thus assured of getting the materials specified 
and of an altogether shipshape and well-made dwelling, which means minimizing future expense in the 
way of repairs, etc. In other words, the architect’s fee is actually economy in the long run for you 
must have plans and, obviously, these cost money no matter who draws them and, if badly drawn, 
“you will also pay in loss of space and of appearance which an architect is trained to avoid.” 

The last twenty pages are devoted to the discussion of ‘“‘Things Every Home Builder Wants to 
Know,” and, since in any true conception of home the garden plays an important réle, Part II] includes 
such pertinent topics as “Fitting your House to its Site” and “Investments in Beauty That Pay in 
Cash.” Happily both the art of gardening and the art of building have been so developed in America 
that there is no longer any need of sacrificing beauty for comfort, comfort for beauty—both can be, and 
often are blent—a man may have all the conveniences within a shell of loveliness, be as easeful as he 
likes in a house that is a pleasure to the eye. 
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PART I 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PRESENT-DAY HOME 


Our Colonial Bequest 


Owen Wilson 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend, Mattie E. Hewitt, Frank M. Chapman, Kenneth Clark, John Wallace Gillies, Henry Troth, Philip B. Wallace 


Hewitt, the architect, wrote an arti- 
cle which gave so accurate and enter- 


Colonial architecture that I have 
asked for permission to reproduce a part of 
it here. 

“In 1666, Sir Christopher Wren saw Londons 
burn up for his special benefit. At once he 
was confronted with hundreds of different 
problems. His first step was to send his one 
office boy out to buy the book on Italian build- 
ings that Inigo Jones used to carry around 
with him in his pocket. He took Jones’s book 
and erected a building from each picture in the 
book until they ran out; then he went over 
them again with a series of changes and modi- 
fications to fit, and so London was built up 
from Inigo Jones’s study in Italy, but with 
Christopher Wren’s adaptations to the actual 
requirements as each problem arose. Of 
course, this is not to be taken literally; it is, 
however, the essence of what happened. 

“In just such a way the carpenter-builder 
in this country worked from available books, 
such as the small handbooks by Batty Langley 
and Halfpenny. For example, Batty Lang- 
ley’s book was published in 1738, well before 
the best work in this country, and sold for 
1os.6d., which made it available 
to the carpenter here. It has 
full descriptions of every sort of 
construction. One plate gives 
the general proportions for a 
doorway and another plate 
shows the scale details—just 
the practical drawings required 
for the carpenter to work from. 
Compare the doorway of Clive- 
den House at Germantown with 
these. Could the carpenter have 
had a better set of working 
drawings to guide him in the 
execution of this particular door 
than is shown in these plates? 


And could a carpenter of to-day carry the 
work out more faithfully, in every detail, 
than was done in this Cliveden door built in 
1763? 

“There is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion that the early American builder used the 
same books to work from as did Christopher 


Wren. There were, of course, reprints in this 
country, such as Benjamin’s book, but the 
important point to 
realize in this connec- 
tion is that there was 
the actual informa- 
tion available and 
faithfully adhered to 
by these early build- 
ers; their success bore 
a direct relation to 
this fact. 

““A slight 
tion of a familiar 
form’ was the rule 
that Mr. Ware told 
to his students of 
architecture at Col- 
umbia. First, of ‘a 
familiar form’; that | 
take as meaning the 
culmination of all the 


varia- 


The Manor House on Gardiner’s 
Island (dating back to about 1776) 
whose generous proportions and simple 
lines are typical of early building 


best that has been done before. A Stra- 
divarius violin is the last word of the model 
for violins; similarly the early books of 
Vignola or Palladio were the models for the 
builder, and the ‘familiar form’ was drawn out 
for practical use. What the carpenter-builder 
wanted then was a clear plan and detail draw- 
ings of a familiar form to work from. These 


books of Vitruvius, Vignola, Palladio, Alberti, 


The long sloping roof line common in 
the Colonial period, despite its pictur- 
esqueness, is generally impractical 
for present-day conditions though an 
occasional adroit adaptation is found 
(see page 53). The old Anna Halsey 
house above at Watermill, Long 
Island, dating back some hundred 
and twenty-five years and the Orton 
house (left) built about 1720, Wood- 
bury, Connecticut 


Serlio, Scamozzi, and Piranezi, even the orig- 
inals, are in constant use to-day, and their 
plates illustrate the five orders of architecture 
and details most useful to the builder. These 
Italian books were the origin of the later 
English works. The ‘familiar form’ was thus 
given to the carpenter in practical working 
drawings with details and full explanations. 
“Second, of a ‘slight variation.’ It is in 
these slight variations of a familiar form that 
the American carpenter showed his adaptabil- 
ity in interpreting in wood the moldings and 
carvings of the stone examples. There was a 
natural tendency to attenuate the columns, 
reduce the thickness of all moldings, and sim- 
plify the ornament. The study of these var- 
iations is a subject in itself of the greatest in- 
terest, but it is an- 
other story.” 
The first 
sional native born 
architect in the 
United States was 
Charles Bulfinch of 
Boston. He _ prac- 
tised from about 
1787 to his death in 
1844. Thomas Jeff- 
erson was an archi- 
tect, but he confined 
his designs to the 
University of Vir- 
ginia and his own 
home. Before Bul- 
finch, there were a 
few foreign archi- 
tects in America, 
but, in the main, 
Colonial — architec- 
ture was the result 
of the owners’ de- 
sires and taste trans- 
lated into structures 
by local builders or 


profes- 


carpenters. These men drew on similar ex- 
periences and worked from books of design 
either brought over from England or copied 
from English models. Consequently their 
methods of building and their ornamentation 
were pretty much the same from one end 
of the country to another. They departed 
from English practise and 


A modern adaptation carrying 
the best traditions of the 
Colonial and bespeaking dig- 
nity and comfort. Prof. James 
K. Whittemore’s house at New 
Haven, Connecticut; Charles 
G. Loring, Architect 


of the Southern houses (even including a house 
built as tall as Mt. Vernon) had bedrooms 
which are unbearably hot to our modern ten- 
der sensibilities. And in many of the North- 
ern farmhouses there were no fireplaces on the 
second floor, and they must have been desper- 
ately cold in winter. 

But whatever the discomforts which accom- 
panied these old houses, their lines have now 
taken firm grip on our affections and they tend 
more and more to become the basis of Ameri- 
can domestic architecture. It makes little 
difference whether that affection arises from 
an accurate standard of the beautiful or from 
a satisfaction with a familiar form that awak- 
ens sentimental reflections; it has gripped the 
American mind. 


HILE these old houses give to the archi- 

tect a wide variety of accepted forms 
from which to draw his pleasing variations, 
they provide him many difficult problems. 
He has to keep the old flavor and yet provide 
his house with ventilation, heat, running wa- 
ter, bathrooms, pantries and perhaps sleeping 
porches, while his model had none of these. 
To keep the low lines of old houses and still 
have a modern second floor is not easy. Nor 


is there any obvious way to put a sleeping 
porch on a Colonial house and make it look as 
if it belonged there. 

Moreover, in our enthusiasm for Colonial 
architecture it is not safe to assume that all 


differed from each other 
chiefly as climate and avail- 
able materials dictated. The 
houses in the South early 
began to have higher ceil- 
ings and a more spacious air 
than the Northern houses, 
where the summer heat did 
not last so long, but some 
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The brick houses of the old 
South are perfectly practical 
for modern living and of a 
pleasing dignity. Delaware 
farmhouse of black and red 
brick above and (left) the 
Kensey Johns house built in 
1790 at New Castle, Del. 


This fine example of Dutch Colonial architecture was built about 1726. The stone part of the house is original, but the wooden additions have been so cleverly 
made by the present owners that they seem to belong to the old part of the house as does the garden which is especially beautiful and almost entirely new 


of the old work is either beautiful or well done. 
They made some houses in Colonial days that 
even age cannot hallow, and a good deal of 
their construction would not pass a modern 
building test. There seemed to be no fixed 
rules about how the second floor beams were 
supported about the chimney. I have re- 
cently seen two old houses where the beams 
supporting the first floor were placed flat in- 
stead of on edge and, what is worse, although 
the beams were a foot wide and eight inches 
thick, they were mortised at the end with a 
tenon that was not more than three inches 
wide at its smallest point. It had naturally 
rotted away. 

Whether these old houses were tight when 
they were built is questionable. Certainly in 
their old age they provided plenty of ventila- 
tion without the use of windows. 

Neither in their design nor in their method 
of construction, then, can we accept the old 
models without examination and adaptation. 


Delightful Dutch Colonial 
door dating back to 1773. 
Originally built in the 
Hackensack, New Jersey, 
valley by the Terhune 
family and now the home 
of the novelist, Joseph 
C. Lincoln 


Large Dutch Colonial liv- 
ing-room in an old house 
onthe Hudson. The heavy 
hand-hewed beams, huge 
fireplace with crane, and 
deep-set windows are all 
characteristic of the period 


We can learn much from our ancestral build- 
ers, but we shall not progress if we take great 
pains to acquire artificially the limitations in 
building from which they could not escape. 

The brick houses in Salem, Mass., in Annap- 
olis, Md., on the James River and in Charles- 
ton are adapted to modern use, but Homewood 
in Baltimore, perhaps the most beautiful piece 
of architecture of the Colonial period, has 
a second story which no one in the Baltimore 
climate would choose to-day. 

Many of the old square Connecticut houses 
are as livable now as modern houses, yet the 
common type with the long sloping roof that 
shut off all the light on the north side of the 
second floor is not imitated now. 

There is nothing more attractive to the eye 
than the brown stone Dutch farmhouse of the 
Hackensack valley, yet here again the low roof 
gives a poor second story according to modern 
standards. 


S MIGHT naturally be expected, with 
our early American building activities 
spread over a wide latitude, under climatic 
conditions that varied accordingly, and em- 


Fine in its restraint is this Massachusetts dwelling designed by Richardson, Barott & 
Richardson for Mr. John L. Saltonstall, and a worthy descendant indeed from those 
old houses (see below) of Colonial days which have taken firm grip on our affections. 


ploying workmen of several nationalities who 
must needs draw upon their own traditions for 
their methods and architectural forms, the 
Colonial period gave birth not to one type 
but tomany. Although the “accepted forms”’ 
from the same books controlled everywhere 
every isolated community had its own pleasing 
variations therefrom giving it its own distinct 
peculiarities of style, its architectural manner- 
isms. To-day, with our wider and quicker 
dissemination of knowledge, our building text 
books, our national magazines, we have ironed 
out all but the differences that climate de- 
mands. A builder in Los Angeles frames a 
house and turns it just as do his brother work- 
men in Atlanta and Bangor. Under these 
conditions it is hard to realize that in the early 
days of this country the work of a Salem 
builder, a Philadelphia builder, and a New 
Jersey builder were as unlike as the French 
chateau, the Italian villa, and the English 
thatched cottage. 

A local style would spread beyond the bor- 
ders of its own village or township when the 
workmen were persuaded to migrate tempor- 
arily or permanently. It is said that the 
president’s house at Williams College (see 
page 5) was built in Salem, carried piecemeal 
across the mountains on mule back and floated 
down the river to its site, thus establishing an 
example that in its turn inspired many others 
near by. Then there was the slow interchange 
of ideas brought about by travelers—an idea 
or a motif gleaned here and there and built 
into the traveler’s own house. 

Nor were the factors of climate and nation- 
ality of workmen the only governing ones. 
There was the important question of materials. 
What was available had to be used, architec- 
tural styles, personal preferences and crafts- 
men’s traditions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


possess. 


smooth face 
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The houses of Philadelphia, Germantown, 
and their vicinity bear this out. 
was plentiful—a very effective mica schist. 
Naturally, there evolved a square, solid house 
type, with few deviations from the rigid 
square or simple rectangle imposed by the 
stone walls. 
fluence of the stonework, the houses of the 
Quakers would have reflected in any other 
material the owners’ dislike of ostentation, 
their sturdy uprightness, their penchant for a 
building in which craftsmanship and materials 
must be of the best, with the emphasis upon 
a fitting neatness and enduring dignity rather 
than display (see page 6). 

The Dutch settlers in northern New Jersey 
with the French Huguenots and the English 
also had stone in plenty—a brown sandstone 
that was easily cut to rectangular shape and 
yet their houses are totally un- 
like their nearby Quaker neighbors. 
did they carry their thick main walls above 
the first story, and frequently they used the 
stone only for the gable end walls, filling in 
the front and rear with clapboards, stucco, 
jointed boarding or shingles. 
these less enduring wall coverings because of 
the wide overhang of their roofs on the sides 
parallel with the ridge, affording a protection 
from the weather that other styles did not 
They originated a peculiarly dis- 
tinctive American form—the gambrel roof, 
apparently in an attempt to make a one-story 
house afford better head room, ventilation and 
light in its attic. 


Ledgestone 


Perhaps even without the in- 


Seldom 


They could use 


These Dutch builders 


showed an amazing versatility in the use of 


Old house of whitewashed brick at Williamsburg, Virginia, a region 
rich in fine old houses and often spoken of as ‘‘the Colonial Capital 
of America.’’ Note simil arity of cornice with that shown above 


With a beauty that 
rests on fitness such 
houses as this can 
never ‘‘go out of 
style’; near Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, built 
of tabby (a concrete 
of oyster-shell, lime, 
sand and whole 
shells) a century or 
so ago 


materials. In addition 
to their cut stone, usual- 
ly reserved for the front 
or for the sturdy quoins, 
they utilized the smaller 
pieces and off-color stone 
in a random rubble with 
wide flush mortar joints; 
if the result was not to 
their taste, they some- 


times plastered the 
whole face and white- 
washed it. Brick, their 


traditional building ma- 
terial, was used sparing- 
ly, usually only for 
chimneys and great 
ovens. Clapboards, 
shingles, and flush-joint- 
ed boarding they used 
freely. Nor were they 
content to select any one 
of these materials and 
stick to it on a house; 


The president’s house at Williams College, 
Classic mode in wood 


instead, they apparently delighted in 
using most or all of them in the most 
surprising and altogether pleasing 
combinations. 

On Long Island we find still an- 
other style variation. Near the 
western end, in closer touch with the 
Dutch settlers, the New Jersey type 
is followed to a degree, but with the 
difference that we are no longer in a 
stone country. Here is an archi- 
tecture of wood, with brick enough 
only for the chimneys and fireplaces. 
Going eastward on the Island, the 
Dutch influence wanes and the 
English increases. The gambrel 
gives way to the roof of straight 
pitch; the wide overhang disappears; 
two stories and an attic become the 
rule, with few or no dormers to 
break the simple roof mass. White 
painted shingles, with wide weather- 
age, cover the walls. In plan the 
houses usually start with a square— 
a hall and two rooms—and additions 
are made in a series of lessening 
gables running in the direction of 
the main ridge but of less height, 
with perhaps a shed leanto at the 
diminishing end. 

Across the Sound to the north, 
Connecticut developed still another 
manner of building her settlers’ 
homes. Curiously enough they had 
plenty of stone here—as the miles 


Williamstown, Massachusetts, an outstanding example of the 


a mode beloved by the audacious architect-carpenters of early Berkshire days and 
often done “with such consummate delicacy and interest that one cannot cavil at the liberties they took”’ 


A beautiful old doorway at the Lewis house, 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, where the woodcarver 
of Colonial days reached his highest development 
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of picturesque stone walls attest, 
dividing road from field and field 
into a very strapwork of border-lines 
—but they preferred to use wood. 
Not even for their necessary ma- 
sonry in chimneys and _ fireplace 
facings did they use stone, prefer- 
ring the more easily handled brick. 
Here again the original frame was 
seldom far from the square, but the 
additions were made by carrying 
down the north slope of the roof to 
shelter more space below, or by 
raising the roof, or by flattening its 
pitch somewhat in covering the area 
parallel with the main ridge. 
Curious how this way of making 
additions differed from that of their 
neighbors just across the Sound. 
In Connecticut, too, there is a freer 
and more skilled use of wood in the 
moldings, mantels, paneling, door- 
ways, and entrance porches—due 
perhaps to their closer touch with 
Massachusetts where the wood- 
carver reached his highest develop- 
ment, but also because the Long 
Island settler had in fewer instances 
the means to gratify his tastes in 
this regard. 

In Massachusetts, the greater con- 
centration of population produced 
the great bulk of what we have come 
to call New England Colonial archi- 
tecture. It varies from the low, 


The old Bull house at Warwick, Penn- 
sylvania, still endures as an eloquent 
testimony to the charm of stone as a 
building material. The pattern of the 
joints is a carefully thought out detail: 
even with so irregular a bond, each 
stone rests firmly upon its natural bed 


public, when the Colonies were no longer such 
but rather States of the new Union. And the 
architecture they produced is our own version, 
expressed chiefly in wood, of the Classic Re- 
naissance. Our carpenter-architects copied 
the proportions of their columns and cornices 
out of books, but those men had in themselves 
something without which all the faithful copy- 
ing in the world would have availed them 
nothing. They had a feeling for beauty of 
proportion, an innate sense of the fitness of 
things, else they could never have translated 
an architecture of stone into one of wood and 
made it beautiful. 

In the South of those early days it is harder 
to pick out definite styles and label them. 
The plantations were far apart and _ self- 
contained. Each was in effect a community 
in itself; with its own grinding-mill, blacksmith 
shop, its weavers, its tailors, its shoemakers. 
The labor was less skilled, less likely to learn 
quickly of new methods, new devices. It is 
not surprising therefore that every plantation 
was a law unto itself. Even along the James 
River, where the places were near enough to 
permit of considerable inter-visiting, we find a 
Westover, a Shirley, a Brandon and a Teding- 
ton—all distinctly individual types. If there 
are any characteristics common to all they are 
very few indeed—the wide spacious central 
hall running completely through the house; 
the high ceilings usually found in warm cli- 
mates, and a distinct relegation of the kitchen 
and service quarters to another building rather 
loosely connected with the main house. The 
high square rooms for the family’s use, each 
with its own fireplace, looked out through 
large, deeply embrasured windows into a box- 
lined garden of rather formal lines but rather 
informal planting. 


simple cottage of Cape Cod, huddling close to 
the sand dunes—the acme of simplicity—to the 
stately Georgian mansions of brick in Boston 
and Salem and Portsmouth. The seaport 
traders gained wealth early in life; their travels 
had given them the incentive to build and 
possess beautiful surroundings; their means 
enabled them to employ the most skilled work- 
men of the Colonies—a Samuel McIntire to 
carve their mantels and doorways, a Paul 
Revere to make their silver service, a John 
Goodard to fashion their mahogany furniture. 


HERE was, of course, a vast difference 

between the houses of the 17th century— 
reflecting very strongly the influence of Eng- 
land in its massive, skilfully joined timbering 
—and the houses of the early Republic, when 
the material prosperity of the New World 
communities came to a real flowering. The 
earliest types—the real Colonial—we know very 
little about in these days. What we miscall 
Colonial is largely the work of the early Re- 


Breakfast room in a modern Penn- 
sylvania home where old traditions 
linger. Floor of native stone, which 
has lent the architecture of that 
region special character and charm 


A delightful 18th century house in 
Surrey, the English equivalent of 
our American Colonial farmhouse. 


England’s Contribution 


Aymar Embury II 


Photographs by Kenneth Clark, Drix Duryea, Eddy’s Studio, Philip B. Wallace, and the Author 


3EFORE discussing the application of 
the English style to our country 
house architecture, it will be neces- 
sary to define what we mean when 
we speak of a house as “English,” 
since with the exception of those houses 
‘roughly classified as ‘‘ Mediterranean,” prac- 
tically all of our houses are derived from 
English sources. To an English architect, the 
description of a house as “English” would 
mean nothing; to him, English architecture is 
that long chapter of the history of civilization 
from Roman times to the present day which is 
concerned with the art of building in the 
British Isles; and to extract from the splendid 
story of the rise and fall of one great archi- 
tecture after another—Roman, Gothic, and 
Renaissance—a single obscure paragraph, and 
label that alone as English, would seem ab- 
surd. As indeed it is. Yet, since in the last 
few years to describe a country house as 
“English” does bring up to the American 
mind a certain more or less definite picture 
which no other words produces, it will very 
likely continue to be used even if it is as little 
exact as it is to call the Amerindians by the 
name Columbus used—Indians. 

What we call the “English” style the Brit- 
ish architect does not call by any name, al- 
though it is occasionally spoken of as the 
“Cottage” style. In general, he describes it 
by locality, as for example the ‘Cotswold 
style” or the “Cornish style.” Yet in the 


very fact that to the Englishman the style has 
no name, lies our best excuse for calling it 
English; since a style so completely taken for 
granted that in its own land it does not need 
a name, indicates how completely it belongs 
to that land, and inexact as the name may be, 
it is still far from inappropriate. 

It has been a sort of habit for all great 
styles to arise in one locality, and be adopted 
by others as fast as their qualities are perceived 
and conditions are ripe to receive them. 
Thus the Classic style arose in Greece, was 
transplanted to Rome, and spread over all the 
Roman dominion. The Gothic was developed 
in northern France and conquered sooner or 
later the whole civilized world, to be suc- 
ceeded in its decadence by the Italian-born 
style of the Renaissance, which, spreading 
slowly and taking everywhere strong root, 
produced in England at its end, the style we 
know as “Georgian” and here in the United 
States our own Colonial. Now each one of 
these styles has flowered in England no less 
than elsewhere; and especially the strong in- 
fluence of the Renaissance, with its easy 
adaptability to modern modes of living, and 
to buildings for all sorts of purposes, very 
deeply impressed itself (and still continues so 
to do) upon English civilization; but for as 
many centuries, as we know, beside these 
imported styles, there has continued to flourish 
a humble, native sort of domestic architecture 
from which has evolved the sort of country 
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dwelling we are in this book describing as 
English. 

It is a sort of hedgerow architecture, spring- 
ing up of itself along tne English country 
roads, and lovely as are the English hedge- 
rows; not formal and exact as if its seeds had 
been brought in books from some foreign land, 
and planted and tended and pruned and 
clipped into the ordered beauty of a garden. 
It is a homegrown product, and has been 
affected amazingly little by the far grander 
styles which it has outlived; probably because 
houses of this type have always been con- 
structed by the neighborhood mason or car- 
penter, whose knowledge of precedent is lim- 
ited to that within a day’s walking distance of 
his own home, and until the last few years, 
it has not been recognized by architects as a 
distinct style or rather has not been even 
noticed at all. It is likely that the style has 
varied less from age to age than it has from 
one English county to another; for it has been 
more affected by available materials than by 
the modish architectures of different periods; 
and though it cannot claim to be strictly and 
only an English style, since there are many 
small houses in the northern part of France, in 
parts of Flanders, and even in southern Ger- 
many, which have a strong family likeness to 
the English cottage, its development has been 
fullest and most varied in England; so when we 
desire a picturesque, informal, steep-roofed 
cottage, we turn to England for precedent. 


HE characteristics of the style are not 

easy to describe. Words like “quaint,” 
“picturesque,’ and “charming” are those 
which spring naturally to mind; but these are 
not genuinely descriptive and mean only what 
each of us thinks they mean; it is perhaps eas- 
ier to describe it negatively, to tell the things 
it is not, rather than those it is. The English 
house is as different from the Colonial as possi- 
ble; it is not symmetrical; it has no cornice re- 
motely suggesting the Classic; its windows are 
neither large nor widely spaced, but small and 
arranged in groups; it is rarely of two full 
stories; its roof is steep, not flat; it has no 
porches; its doorway is seldom emphasized by 
a decorative treatment more emphatic than 
that of the rest of the house; in fact, it seldom 
has any ornament applied for purposes of dec- 
oration, but depends for its effect upon the 
material and texture of its walls and roof, 
and not least upon a certain quality of unex- 
pectedness. 

It is comparatively easy to understand 
how it happened to develop, if we bear 
firmly in mind that the English cottage 
was not an urban architecture, but the 
dwelling of a peasant farmer whose means 
were as small as his knowledge of the cur- 
rent fashions in architecture. It was always 
the cheapest house that could be built of 
the required size, and its characteristic fea- 
tures arose from the limitations imposed 
by cost and by the available local materials. 

The small windows, for example, are a 
reminiscence of the time when there were 
no windows at all; nothing but holes in the 
wall which had to be small to keep out rain 
and cold; and when glass finally came to 
be made cheaply enough so that it was 
possible for the peasant to afford it, the 
cheapest glass came in the smallest sizes; 
therefore the small panes; and since the 
larger a sash, the harder to make it 
weather-proof, small windows (already 
sanctified by tradition) became inevitable, 
especially since the difficulty of construct- 
ing stone or masonry lintels over large 


Old Kentish house near Maid- 

stone, probably early 17th cen- 

tury, showing an extremely 

interesting use of half-timber 
with brick fill 


must be steep to be weather-tight. 


openings is considerable, and was often be- 
yond the abilities of the village masons. 

The steep roof tells its own story: the 
original huts of the British in Roman times, 
and of the peasants in Saxon and Norman 
times were for the most part of wood plastered 


with mud and thatched with straw. 
Heavy overhangs were necessary to 
keep the rain from washing away the 
mud in the walls, and thatched roofs 


Later when the forests had been de- 
stroyed, and lumber had become so 
expensive that it was cheaper to build 
the walls of stone, and slates began 
to be used on the roofs instead of 


Late 16th century example of 
English half-timber and tile 
roof whose influence is evident 
in present-day American archi- 
tecture 


The traditional English type 
of irresistible picturesqueness 
which no copy can recapture 
since its charm is a purely 
spontaneous thing and born of 
its own time, place, and con- 
ditions. This particular house 
probably a aa to about 


the foul and rotten thatch, the require- 
ments of overhang and steepness were not 
changed, since the stone was laid in poor 
and soluble mortar (often in mud) and the 
rough, uneven slates had to be laid on a 
steep slope to keep the water out. The 
tradition crystallized into an architectural 
form so rigid that to-day the housing board 
of the British Government is_ building 
houses in the country districts with grouped 
small windows of many panes, and steep 
roofs with big overhangs in spite of the 
fact that the walls are of brick laid in 
insoluble mortar, and the roofs of machine 
made tile. 


2 Rea materials of which these cottages 
were built varied with the locality, and 
the methods of construction were only similar 
in that they were primitive to a degree. The 
construction was very often of timber filled 
with masonry, that is, a heavy timber frame 
was erected, and the space between the up- 
rights filled with brick or small pieces of stone 


Wall of chalk and black flint, 
Wiltshire, 17th century, which 
holds interesting suggestion 


laid in mortar, a 
form of construction 
commonly used 
even in America in 
Colonial times evi- 
dently because of 
the emigration of 
country mechanics 
schooled in the 
traditional country 
manner of building. 
Now the wall filling 
of this style of build- 
ing had to be pro- 
tected from the 
weather because of 
the material of 
which it was com- 
posed, but the meth- 
od varied according 
to the materials 
available. Where 
good lime could be 
had, it was not un- 
usual to plaster over 
the filling only, leav- 
ing the beams ex- 
posed, so that what 
is known as_ half 
timber houses were 
evolved; a type com- 
mon in southeastern England, and 
across the channel in Normandy; 
sometimes clapboards were used so 
that the masonry did not show at 
all; this was the common rule in 
Colonial America, and was probably 
more common in England than we 
realize, for there still exist many of 
these wood covered houses painted 
white, which to an American suggest 
our Colonial so strongly, and the 
surviving examples constitute proba- 
bly but a small fraction of those thus 
built, since this coVering is in itself 
impermanent. Sometimes the whole 
surface was plastered, like the 
stucco cottages of Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, as well as of Flanders 
and Picardy; and, most curious of 
all, the walls as well as the roofs in 
slate quarry districts were covered 
with slates, as along the Welsh border 
of England and in Brittany in France. 
The surviving frame built houses 
are, however, in the minority; wood 
framing even if it be of air seasoned English 
oak, rots out in a few hundred years, and fire 
has probably accounted for many more of this 
type than of the stone or brick dwellings. 
You will remember that during the border 
wars, the raiders used to “burn the thatch,” 
not burn the house, and it is likely that 
the walls at least of many of the English 
cottages are seven or eight hundred years 
old. Certainly in northern France, it was 
the common practice for the peasant hut 
to be built of stone and thatched with straw 
as early as the thirteenth century, for Frois- 
sant speaks of “ Knollys’ Miters,” referring to 
the resemblance to a bishop’s cap of the twin 
pointed stone gables left standing when the 
houses were burned by Knollys, the famous 
leader of free companions under the Black 
Prince. No rule can be laid down as to the 
type of stone employed, or its method of lay- 
ing; people used what was handiest, and laid 
it in the way it split most easily; the one fea- 


Nothing could be less alike than England’s verdant countryside and the 
sparsely clad, pine-crowned slopes of our own South, yet brick-patterned 
walls, timbered ceilings and other traces of British ancestry are perfectly in 
keeping with the general spirit of this North Carolina house designed for 


Mrs. A. P. L. Dull by Aymar Embury II 


ture common to all being the horizontal beds 
necessitated by construction without good 
mortar; the stone below supported the stone 
above; cobble stone or ‘‘crazy pattern’’ walls 
of stones of irregular shapes stuck together by 
adhesive cement were, fortunately, impossible 
in the time when the cement had not been 
invented. 

Sometimes an attempt was made to decorate 
the wall surface by laying different sorts of 
stones in patterns or on occasion by laying a 
pattern of alternate squares or diamonds of 
brick and stone; sometimes long horizontal 
courses of small stones on end were introduced 
to emphasize the line of the floors or tops of 
windows, but, in general, no such attempt was 
made; the houses were not designed; like 
Topsy, they ‘“‘just grew.” 

And it is the very quality of natural growth 
which gives them their quality of unexpected- 
ness. In our modern houses we very rarely 
find anything but right angles; in the old 
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houses this was im- 
portant only so far 
as it facilitated con- 
struction, and many 
of the old buildings 
are curious combi- 
nations of curves 
and angles, not put 
in because some- 
body thought ‘‘it 
would look cute,’ 
but because the 
house was squeezed 
up against the 
boundaries and the 
boundaries were 
crooked. Land coy- 
ered by a house or 
wasted around it 
was not valuable to 
a farmer, so_ his 
house was generally 
put where it could 
be easily reached 
from the highway 
and would not take 
up cultivable space. 
He built his house 
as close as possible 
to his boundaries, or 
set it on some rocky 
spot where crops could not be grown; 
and while the primitive methods of 
construction which made second 
stories difficult, often resulted in a 
much larger area of building than we 
would plan to-day, he did build as 
economically as possible without 
letting a little thing like a curved 
wall or an obtuse angle influence his 
selection of a site. 
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OW the very qualities which so 

attract us in the English house 
are precisely those which make it 
difficult to use in this country with 
success. Its economic raison d’étre 
is gone; the greatest charm of the 
old work is in its freshness and 
naiveté, and the imitator cannot be 
naive. We can build two stories 
more cheaply than the same space 
in one story, and being built thus, 
the house is much easier to get about 
in, and keep up than would be the 
same space on one floor. There is less 
room wasted in halls, and more rooms can 
have two or three exposures. We require 
large and many windows; the English yeoman, 
because of the soft English climate, either did 
not need them, or did not know he did; and 
where the English farm laborer slept in an 
A shaped attic with a tiny window at one end, 
we require a second story of full height and 
thoroughly ventilated. But if we introduce 
either a full second story or many large dorm- 
ers into the English cottage, the long low wall 
line and unbroken roof which gives it the 
rambling picturesque effect is gone. So too, 
with the rough textured walls and curious 
angles of the old farm house; to reproduce 
these in our close-built suburbs without any 
reason, is pure affectation, and pretty appar- 
ent affectation at that, and while we have a 
certain number of houses which do approxi- 
mate the English precedent, our so-called 
English work is for the most part very far 
from it. This is not in itself a bad thing, 


A sort of hedgerow architecture, springing up of itself along the English 


country roads and lovely as are the English hedgerows. 
tile to protect the wooden wall structure in the 17th century house above and 
below another 17th century house of brick with stone quoins on the main 

building and a timber ell covered with small shingle tile 


and if architecture is to continue to mean the 
housing of our people in comfort and beauty 
such change is inevitable; to do otherwise is 
to build stage scenery, as, for example, the 
imitation of thatched roofs by steamed and 
bent shingles. We can admit that thereby a 
certain picturesque quality is achieved, other- 
wise impossible except by the use of actual 
thatch, but it is after all stage scenery and not 
a roof; shingles so treated warp and split; 
the roof leaks; and roofs are meant primarily 
to keep out water. 

Even with such exceptions, it is a style from 
which precedent can reasonably be sought, 
which is not the case with most other foreign 
styles, at least for use in our northern states; 
it has, or can be so adapted that it has, the 
qualities demanded by our modern modes 
of living, and by our landscape. The Italian 
house, for example, has a roof so flat that it is 
hard to make it proof against snow or a driving 
rain, and to develop fully the loveliness of the 
Italian houses, their stucco walls and cull red 
tiles must be complemented by the dusty 
green of olive and cork trees, and the facades 
broken by the curious twisted foliage of the 
cypress; and the Italian architecture depends 
chiefly for its splendid feeling of solidity upon 
the heavy unbroken walls with few windows 


Note the use of 
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and deep reveals, things practically impossible 
in a climate like ours, which requires sun so 
badly in winter and air in summer; and our 
metal lath or terra cotta walls look paper-thin 
under the heavy roofs. 

But the English house has the things we 
need; the roofs will be snow proof; the windows 
are small units but can be multiplied into large 
enough groups; any native material can be 
used for the walls, since the historic examples 
of the style were so varied that no material 
is so closely associated with it in our minds 
that a change in material constitutes a genuine 
break with tradition. Finally, this style, 
which has existed for a thousand years, per- 
haps two thousand, without great change 
through such varying degrees of civilization, 
must be fundamentally adapted to living con- 
ditions in the English climate, after all, not so 
very different from our own; and if we find 
the old houses fitting to the English foliage of 
beech and oak and lilac, they will fit our similar 
surroundings. 


HE things in our own so-called ‘“‘English”’ 

houses which chiefly recall the original 
are the use of groups of small windows with 
casement sash divided into small lights instead 
of large ones; the combination of several ma- 
terials into a harmonious whole; and an easy 
and unsymmetrical treatment of fagade in- 
stead of a formal and mannered design. 
Even those of our houses which most resemble 
the English correspond more closely to the 
modern than to the old examples, for in Eng- 
land as well as here, people do not live pre- 
cisely as they did some centuries ago; nor 
do what are to-day the most economical ways 
of construction produce the same results as 
were produced by what used to be the most 
economical methods. Half timber is with us 
no longer structural, but a decorative wall 
treatment; our roofs of slate or tile are broken 


Stucco, stone, brick, and wood each play a fun- 
damental part in the final effect of this modern 
American house which richly re-interprets 
the old Tudor inheritance; designed for Mr. 
C. W. Morris by Mellor, Meigs & Howe 


II 


Philip B. Wallace, Photo. 


In no sense an imitation and yet enriched by long tradition is this Pennsylvania dwelling 


designed by Mellor, Meigs & Howe. 


by many dormers, but the very factors 
which have led us so far from tradition 
have produced a living architecture, 
instead of a sterotyped copy, which 
may in time develop into a new school, 
or “period” in the history of art. We 
are already beginning to find many 
houses greatly to be admired for sheer 
loveliness of mass and proportion whose 
genesis we find difficult to determine; 
it cannot be said exactly that they are 
English or Colonial or Italian, and it is 
in work of this kind that lies the hope 
of the future in American architecture. 

And it must not be forgotten that 
much of the charm of the old work lies 
in its craftsmanship. No two pieces 


“In the more sincere adaptations of the English country house in 
America to-day certain Norman traits are discernible, not only in 
general design but in details as well.’’ Bedroom at the home of Mr. 
Gerald Lauck, Montclair, New Jersey; Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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Home of Mrs. Robert T. McCracken at Germantown 


were exactly alike, no two surfaces 
were the same, but that delightful 
quality which is almost always asso- 
ciated with hand work can no longer be 
obtained. 

We cannot retrace our steps; our 
materials to-day are collected from 
sources far remote, and prepared for 
use not by one man or group of men 
working together, but by the operatives 
in mills who only know how to work a 
machine. It is impossible, therefore, to 
depend upon handi-craft for effect; the 
design must be made in the office of an 
architect, and thought out by him; the 
accidental quality of the work no longer 
exists. 


The Mediterranean Influence 


Henry H. Saylor 


Photographs by Prof. John S. Humphreys, C. F. Saunders, Tebbs & Knell, Kenneth Clark, Philip B. Wallace, John Wallace Gillies, S. Osato, George H. Van Anda 


tectural 
house? 


style fe: one’s country 
Why not go directly at the 


haere es of rooms, making sure 
that their sizes and proportions are right, 
providing the necessary inter-communication, 
and then merely erect the walls and roof of the 
materials at hand, watching the fenestration 
and scale, the textures, shadows, and 
such details—and let it go at that? 
It sounds feasible, but is it? Even in 
the use and selection. of the obvious 
essentials—windows, doors, roof—we 
face the necessity of making a choice 
between widely varying types. Shall 
we put in windows of small panes or 
a full sheet of glass to the sash; shall 
our doors be plain, battened, paneled 
—and if so, how? Shall our roof 
pitch be steep, or flat; shall we have 
our eaves projecting, or not? What- 
ever choice we make in any of these 
matters leads us directly into the 
province of architectural style. We 
cannot escape it even if we should 
try. 

Fundamentally, architecture is ex- 
pressing one’s self in building mate- 
rials. If you would tell a story or 
write down a record of fact you must 
choose a form of expression. You 
may tell it in French words or Italian, 
or Spanish or English, but these 
words must be words of an accepted 
language or your expression will have 
no meaning to other people. You 
may decide to tell your story in the 
form of watercolor, or charcoal, or 
sculpture, or music, but to convey 
any meaning it must be expressed in 
some accepted vehicle of thought. 
You cannot make up new words or 
new symbols and expect the combina- 
tion of these to be intelligible to any- 
one else. Neither can you take a few 
nouns from Spanish, a few verbs 
from Italian, some adjectives from 
French, connect them together with 
a few English “ands” and “buts” 
and expect to have the assembly convey a 
very definite meaning. 

It may possibly be argued that in building 
a house one doesn’t have to convey a meaning 
to others; it is enough to provide shelter for 
one’s family and a fair degree of privacy for 
family life. The argument might have had 
some point in feudal times—thoug. appar- 
ently it never did—but it certainly will not 
prevail in these days, when we venture to tell 
our neighbor how far back from the street he 
can build, how high his roof may be, where his 
garage must be located, the minimum amount 
he shall spend, and, to make sure that he shall 
not build anything that does not please us, 
have him submit his plans to an art commis- 
sion. However, even without such a network 
of restrictions, no one builds without some 


pride in the result, some obvious endeavor to 
produce a pleasing thing. That the results 
are often otherwise is due to lack of knowledge 
and tastes (which is little more than absorbed 
knowledge) rather than to lack of endeavor. 
The mere fact of a‘houseis not enough tosatisfy 
the least aspiring of us; we want to endow our 
brick and stone and wood with an atmosphere 
of beauty, we want to touch its inanimate 


Expressive of the best Spanish traditions is Adobe Flores, built 
three quarters of a century ago at South Pasadena, California 


structure with the live coal of design. A blunt 
statement of fact is not enough; we would 
express that fact entertainingly, and with 
what beauty and grace of phrasing we can 
muster. 

The day has passed, however, when we are 
content to express ourselves architecturally in 
the precise words of even the greatest archi- 
tects of the past. One of the world’s best 
known architectural bits, the polygonal stair- 
case tower on the court facade of the Chateau 
of Blois, would scarcely be repeated so liter- 
ally to-day as it was on Biltmore House a 
generation or two ago. Architectural ex- 
pression, like any other form, is forever in a 
state of flux. Its forms change, grow, are 
modified by contact with the rest of the 
world. One who wrote to-day in the words of 
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Chaucer would scarcely be understood—the 
English of his day and the English of ours 
are separated by years of growth. Similarly, 
one who copies literally a French chateau or 
an Italian palace is merely repeating a sen- 
tence, however beautiful it may have been, and 
still is, from a forgotten tongue. 

What we mean by architectural adaptation 
is the absorption of the spirit of an architec- 
tural language and the re-phrasing of 
it in the vernacular of to-day. 

To sum up the foregoing, we must 
perforce build in a so-called archi- 
tectural style; there is no way of 
speaking architecturally excepting in 
one of its understood tongues. Never- 
theless, if we would produce archi- 
tecture and not archaeology we must 
adapt rather than copy. 

However, that is by no means all 
there is to the problem confronting 
the man about to build. If it were, 
he could merely look over the archi- 
tectural picture books, decide what 
style he preferred, and have his 
architect produce that sort of house for 
him. No, there are other considera- 
tions and they are of vital import- 
ance. In these words they are: climate, 
materials, furniture. 

It is evident that you wouldn’t try 
to build an igloo in the tropics or a 
teepee in the Arctic, but there are 
plenty of chances to make mistakes 
that differ from the above only in 
degree. For example, there is the 
question of roof pitch. It is not 
through a mere whim on the builder’s 
part that you will find steep roofs in 
the northern countries, and flatter 
slopes in the southland; the heavy 
roofs of the north must be given a 
chance to clear their slopes of snow if 
they are to function; while under the 
hot sun of the south an insulating 
air-space is needed to keep the rooms 
below cool and livable, and this is 
most readily secured under a roof 
that is comparatively flat. 

Windows will be another considera- 
tion under the head of climatic requirements. 
Small windows in thick walls, an integral part 
of southern styles, are illogical indeed on the 
south side of a house in the cold north, where 
the sun’s rays are not only welcomed but 
needed in abundance. 

The question of color must have some 
thought. In spite of the perennial plea of the 
color enthusiasts to put some sparkle and 
brilliance into our northern architecture, it 
seems to be a fairly well established world fact 
that the need for color in man’s surroundings 
varies directly in proportion to the strength 
of the sun’s rays. The brilliant color that is 
essential to a southern architecture seems out 
of place in a Vermont winter. 

The second major consideration—materials 
—is one that usually takes fairly good care of 


itself. One is not likely to build a Swiss 
chalet in a country in which wood is scarce, 
nor a stone house in the clay belt—notwith- 
standing history’s record of brick brought 
from Holland to build manor houses in Vir- 
ginia. Freight rates on building materials 
to-day would discourage such procedure. 
There is abundant reason, on the score both of 
economy and the fitness of things, to give 
preference to a style that utilizes, by virtue 
of long association, the materials that are 
readily available in the new environment. If 
stone is plentiful with you, consider well the 


little known architecture of the French country- 
side wherein stone has been used for cen- 
turies with a skill and appreciation that comes 
only with generation after generation of arti- 
sans trained in its uses. Roofing materials 


will be a factor; if you are in a slate country, 
you will be likely to choose a style that utilizes 
slate rather than one that requires a roll tile. 

Furniture will be the third major considera- 
tion in the choice of a style—if indeed it is 
deferred beyond first place. It would be 
something of a tragedy if one should decide 
out of hand upon an adaptation of Spanish 
motives for the house and later come to the 


Unadorned walls, 
deeply embrasured, 
and typical wood 
ceiling all lend a dis- 
tinctly Spanish flavor 
to this modern Illinois 
room designed by 
Russell S. Walcott 


realization that the furniture one has inherited 
consists of priceless examples of the art of the 
18th century English cabinetmakers. Or, if 
one is to have the questionable privilege of 
acquiring his own Lares and Penates, the 


One of the pic- 
turesque Bermu- 
da cottages (left) 
which at first 
glance seem due 
to Spanish con- 
tact but which 
are more truly 
adaptations ofthe 
English, develop- 
ed by native 
materials and 
necessities into a 
distinct and 
charming | style; 
see “Bermuda 
Houses” by Prof. 
John S. Hum- 
phreys 


Miodern California 
house (right) predom- 
inantly Spanish. Note 
typical flattened slope 
of tile roof and delicate 
lines of upper gallery 


The bold horizontal 
line of door and shut- 
ters and the outside 
stairway bespeak 
Spanish heritage. 
Residence of Mr. W. 
G. McCune at Greens 
Farms, Connecticut; 
Butler & Corse, 
Architects 


choice of what sort of furniture one 
will be glad to live with for the rest of 
his natural life is but a shade less dif- 
ficult than the choice of a wife—if 
indeed the latter does not solve for 
both the former problem. 

It may be asked whether relative 
costs need be taken into consideration 
in choosing an architectural mode of 
expression. Fortunately, in view of 
the many other determining factors, 
relative costs will not vary greatly 
excepting in the comparatively rare 
case where the local workmen may be 
so unfamiliar with the methods and 

materials utilized as to show up the work 
and bring in the expensive process of trial and 
retrial until the result sought is achieved. In 
these days of increasing labor costs, builders 
are coming to realize that it is only through 
simplification of methods, avoidance of un- 
necessary details and the omission of much 
that can be spared without serious loss of 
character, that we can secure even a fair 
approximation of what we really want in a 
house. Elaborate woodwork, delicate mold- 
ings, carved ornament, extensive paneling, 
and other such products of the woodworker’s 
art, are among the chief offenders to-day in 
running up building costs. On the other 
hand, the simple wall surfaces, lack of wood 
trim, elementary cornices, and roof treat- 
ments that mark particularly the simple 


Italian and Spanish adaptations are measur- 
able aids in economy, not only in first cost 
but in maintenance. 

With the foregoing in mind as a basis for 
the selection of an architectural type in 
which to build a country or suburban house, it 
is the further purpose of this chapter to sketch 
very briefly the outstanding characteristics of 
three distinct styles, the French, the Italian, 
and the Spanish, which we can bring together 
under the general head of the Mediterranean 
types of architecture. 

In consideration of this purpose, just what 
do we want to know about each of these forms 
of expression? We shall not need to go into 
the historical development—the slow evolu- 
tion of the form as reflecting the civilization 
that produced it. That is the function of his- 
tories. What we shall 
want to know, rather, 
are the earmarks that 
will most readily stick 
in our memory to 
help build our mental 
composite picture of 
an adaptation from 
the Spanish, Italian 
and French forms. 
We shall want to be 
able to pick out at a 
glance the _ salient 
characteristics of each 
—the key words that 
indicate most clearly 
the architectural 
tongue in which it is 
expressed. These 
characteristics, of 
course, must have to 
do not only with the 
architecture proper 
but also with the fur- 
nishings that belong 
to it. 

We shall want to 
observe very care- 
fully, as we look 
analytically at these 
styles, the things that 
make the forms in- 
herently adaptable or 
otherwise; the hand- 
icaps that must ac- 
company {translation 
intoa different climate 
and environment, 
and the character- 
istics that commend 
the style for use with 
the materials at hand 
and for the purposes 
to be served. 

To look first at 
the architecture of 
Spain: Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Byne, whose 
numerous books on 
Spanish architecture, 
gardens and furniture 
are the one indispens- 
able mine of inform- 
ation for those who 
would know _ these 
things better, have 
pointed out very 
clearly that our 
national picture of 
Spanish architecture 


The generous expanse of 
unbroken wall surface, 
the nicely balanced fenes- 
tration, without sym- 
metry, the covered chim- 
ney-top—these mark the 
true Italian, whose beau- 
ty depends so little upon 
detail and ornament and 
structural features, so 
wholly upon proportions, 
niceties of balance, color. 
The Villa Maria, South- 
ampton, Long Island; 


Edward P. Mellon, 
Architect 


The richly carved mantel and a beau- 
tiful frieze of soft blue and gold are high 
points in the dining-room at Villa Maria 


Ww 


Plain plaster walls, sim- 
ple iron stair-rail, and 
paved floor of the hall- 
ways at Villa Maria are 
eloquent of fine tradition 


Every detail of its fur- 
nishings _ carries the 
Italian note and is com- 
pletely in harmony with 
the architecture of Villa 
Maria (see detail of 

living-room below) 


is considerably distorted by the fact that most 
of us judge it from the cruder forms borrowed 
from the California Missions, upon which has 
been loosely hung the baroque detail borrowed 


from Mexican churches. There is a far better 
basis for judgment in the adaptations built 
within the past decade, largely in California 
and to a less extent elsewhere also—adapta- 
tions that have perhaps been inspired by the 
late Bertram Goodhue’s work in the San Diego 
Exposition. The best of it is based on the 
Mudéjar, or combined Moorish decoration and 
Christian structural forms originating before 
1500. In the more monumental architecture 
of Spain, centering about Castile—a stone 
architecture of far greater sophistication—tt 
seems unlikely that we, as searchers for mo- 
tives to adapt in our domestic architecture, 
shall find much that is within our reach. 


Our adaptation from Spain is a house of 
stucco with a roll-tile roof of rather flat pitch. 
The stucco will be either white or cream, and 
its surfaces will be broad and simple, with few 
windows. These will be deeply recessed in 


the thick walls and will perhaps be protected 
outside by a screen of spindles or of wrought 
iron—the shutters, if any, will be inside. 
The doorway will be one of the few decorative 
features of the exterior. Framing it, there may 
be some of the modeled plaster ornament or 


French influence is evident in the steeply pitched roof 
and fine stonework of this Pennsylvania house (see 
above) designed by Mellor, Meigs & Howe. Strongly 
marked quoins and the wall-enclosed court (at right) 
so often found in France, have also been effectively 
adopted and adapted by the same architects 


yserta, originally carved by the artisan but 
now cast in molds. The door itself will be 
either plain vertical boards, studded with 
iron bosses or decorative nail heads, or else 
paneled in small squares with a geometrical 
variation, perhaps, in the center. It will be 
rather dark in color, say of oiled pine, though 
walnut would be better if it is not too costly. 

The surface of the stucco will not be rough, 
nor will there be any attempt to simulate rough 
trowel marks or the swirls of the darby; all 
Spanish stucco work receives its coat of white- 
wash yearly, and if the surface ever had been 
rough, the whitewash would long since have 
smoothed it. 

Whatever there may be in the way of 
porches, entrance steps, terraces, will be in 
tile, brick or stone. These masonry floors 
will extend through as much of the first floor 


as practicable—the Spaniard confines his wood 
floors to the upper story. 

Inside, the first impression will be of height. 
The principal rooms must have their ceilings 
as high as we can conveniently provide them. 
These will be of wood, or a more or less intri- 
cate system of wooden beams—a few large 
ones, supported on the typical carved brackets, 
running across the shorter dimension, then 
smaller ones at right angles to these, and 
above that the boarding—all rather somber 
in coloring above 
the broad areas of 
white plastered 
walls. 

About the fire- 
place, framing 
principal doorways 
and as a dado 
around the room, 
will be tiling, its 
polychromatic, 
Moorish character 
giving further em- 
phasis to the broad 
masses of plaster 
wall. This tiling 
will extend into 
window seats, over 
radiator covers 
and the like for 
there is no wood 
trim, such as we 
depend upon in 
most architectural 
styles to frame our 
doors and win- 
dows and mark 
the line at ceiling, 
floor, and side wall 
junctions. Pos- 
sibly the principal 
doorways or the 
fireplace end will 
have an embellish- 
ment of modeled 
plaster instead of 
the tile. The upper 
chimney breast 
may be of the 
plastered hood 
type, sloping back 
to join the wall at 
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the ceiling line. The floors will preterably be 
of red tiles, waxed, and rush mats may take 
the place of rugs. 

On the broad wall surfaces there will be a 
flat hanging of Flemish tapestry, of Cordova 
leather, of some Moorish weaving, or a rich 
damask or velvet. The furniture should be 
scanty—Spanish interiors are particularly 
marked by a minimum of movable furnishings. 
A broad refectory table—a carved chest or 
leather-bound folio resting on its damask 
runner—tts trestle supports braced with a bit 
of ironwork; a few monks’ chairs, or fraileros, 
square, leather-covered, and studded with iron 
bosses; a carved walnut cupboard or two; a 
few rush-seated straight chairs, possibly in red 
and gold; a standing lamp or two of wrought 
iron—or the baretorcheros or tall candle-stands, 
an oil portrait or two in carved and gilded 
frame—here are the few elements of the main 
rooms. 

For the corridors and less important rooms, 
the ceiling may well be lowered and plastered 
as an oval vaulting. Doors throughout are 
oiled pine or walnut, either with a plane sur- 
face studded with nail heads, or geometrically 
paneled, or with turned spindles making a 
grille of the spaces inside the rails and stiles. 
The stairways will probably have a simple rail- 
ing of wrought iron with a walnut hand-rail, 
the stairs themselves possibly repeating the 
brick, stone, or tile flooring. Occasionally, the 
tiled dado may continue up the stairway as an 
outer guard, with a hand-rail of black tile on 
its top. 

Turning to France, there are of course 
the chateaux of the nobility, which for 
many years have provided inspiration for our 
larger country houses at Newport and else- 
where. The characteristics of this elaborate 
style, though exceedingly subtle and intricate, 
are fairly well known, in a general way, to all 
of us. It is, however, of a less known field of 
French architecture that this chapter would 
speak—the simpler forms of the smaller 
French chateaux and manors, in which there 
is less suggestion of the feudal stronghold 
and more of the country home as we know it 
to-day. 

Throughout the French forms of architec- 
tural expression, an underlying regard for sym- 
metry is always strongly felt. High, steeply 
pitched roofs are here the natural reflection of 
a country of gray skies and much snow. Slate 
is the usual roofing material, and the thicker it 
can be obtained and used, particularly on the 
lower courses, the more effective it will be in 
appearance. Tile is used to a less extent, 
usually of a small, flat unit, in red. As might 
be expected in steeply pitched roofs, dormer 
windows are usually present and are given 
widely different shapes—pediment-topped, 
arc-topped, or capped with a little hip roof of 
their own. Whatever their shape they are 
almost invariably small. 

For the walls, stone is the traditional and 
characteristic material. When only the poorer 
qualities and smaller sizes are available, these 
are used as filling between strongly marked 
quoins (the larger cut stone of corners, window 
and door openings, where the wall must be 
brought. to a neat vertical junction line). 
Occasionally, this filling of rubble stone is 
covered with stucco, brought only to the edge 
of the quoins. Where the rubble itself is con- 
sidered pleasing enough in color and texture, 
it will always be found used with broad mortar 
joints brought out to the plane of the face. 
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Throughout the French forms of architectural expression an underlying regard for symmetry is always strongly felt and, though its appeal is 
perhaps less immediate than the more “ picturesque”’ English types, its almost classic formality has, on acquaintance, distinct and ever increasing 


charm. Mr. Richard E. Bishop’s house at Germantown, Pennsylvania; Edmund B., Gilchrist, Architect. 


And on the stucco walls, if used, will be the 
inevitable yellow climbing roses. 

Though the simpler manors have broken 
away from the feudal appearance of the earlier 
and more elaborate work, there is one feature 
that is usually retained, the circular tower. 
No single feature could so fully satisfy the need 
for a dominating mass to which the wings and 
ells of various heights are tied. The tower 
serves admirably to house a circular stairway, 
but even if the French architect utilized it for 
no more important function than a pigeon 
loft, its simple form and great stone mass must 
needs be incorporated in the design. 

Within the portals, the interior, though as 
from a different world than the courts of the 
French Kings and their intricacy and profusion 
of ornament, there will always be found panel- 
ing in wood or plaster, marked by a restrained 
use of the curved line. The chequered floor 
of black and white marble squares is character- 
istic of the more formal rooms, with at least a 
simple border line of contrasting color where 
the flooring is of wood. Dull blues, blue-grays 
and warm grays are favored colors for wood- 
work, framing simply paneled plaster surfaces 
that are themselves painted or bearing a 
fabric covering. Iron or bronze stair-rails 
may be of a wide variety of form, always 
kept slender in line and free from the elabora- 
tion that burdens the more monumental work. 
For the embellishment of mantel facings and 
occasionally in a pilaster treatment, marble 
will be added to the short list of materials with 
which the architect secures his effects. 

Inour search for inspiration from the Italian, 
we find a condition paralleling that of Spain 
and also of France in that there are really two 


architectural vocabularies—one of the official 
circle, the other of the more modest country- 
side. And here in Italy as in France and 
Spain, we shall pass by the former as being not 
only better known but less readily adaptable 
to our needs for the comparatively small 
house. 

The picture of the smaller Italian villa or 
farmhouse is one of such appealing beauty that 
we shall find it hard to dissect and analyze— 
too much like pulling away the petals of some 
delicate flower to study its botany. Blue sky, 
the green leaves and black stems of grape 
vines against broad simple masses of white 
stucco; the red of the roll-tiled low-pitched 
roofs, the red spots of garden pots; the accents 
of the orange and lemon trees—it is the para- 
dise of the painter and the glory and despair 
of the architect. Despair because the success 
of such simple masses depends so little upon 
detail and ornament and structural features, 
and so wholly upon proportions, upon the 
niceties of asymmetrical balances, upon the 
relation of light and shade, upon color and 
upon nature’s accessories. 

There are few windows, as in the architec- 
ture of all sunny lands, and those on the 
ground floor are rather formal in their trim 
and cornice tops, often protected by an iron 
grille. The upper windows are smaller, occa- 
sionally nearly square as contrasted with our 
upright rectangular shapes, and often placed 
close up under the eaves. Bull’s-eye glazing 
is sometimes used in the smaller casements. 
The lower windows usually have battened 
shutters hung on long strap hinges, though if 
the grille is present they are made to slide in- 
stead. Above, the shutters have fixed slats. 
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(Other views and plan on pages 94, 95) 


The color is frequently a light green, contrast~ 
ing with the dull, red tiles of the roof and the 
curious varying pink or gray or salmon or 
umber of the stucco. 

The thick walls are usually of stone, often 
a very poor rubble, covered with stucco. As 
in France the doorways, sometimes the win- 
dow openings and the corners of the building 
are built up of quoins—in a gray or gray-brown 
sandstone. 

You will find these villas sheltered on the 
plains under tall poplars, again mirrored in 
water, or still again perched on a series of 
terraces along the mountainside, surrounded 
by vineyards, olive or chestnut groves. 

No matter how small the farm group—and 
it almost always is a group of loosely joined 
units rather than a single structure—there is, 
always an arcade holding an important place 
in the design, the metal tie-rods securing the 
bases of the arches over their columns or piers, 
the deep shadows under its arches suggesting 
a cool retreat from the brilliant sunlight. 
Frequently the main entrance will have an 
arch top in addition to further embellishment 
in its frame of stonework, the latter often 
deeply rusticated, and the door itself screened 
by a pair of round-top slat-blinds. 

Frequently there will be found an outside 
stone stairway leading to the upper level— 
always a particularly lovely feature of the 
composition. The arbor or simple trellis from 
which we have borrowed the pergola is almost 
always to be found in some form, giving the 
play of leaf shadows and the twisted lines of 
old grape vines on the bright background of 
stucco. 

The chimneys have a character all their own 


—lower than we would 
build them, and with 
the tops protected with 
curved tile hoods or 
some other device to 
shed rain from the open- 
ing. The dormer is rare 
in these simpler types, 
but with the need of 
more space in the upper 
floors a turret-like form 
springs through the 
roof, square or rectang- 
ular capped above its 
windows with a_ flat 
pyramidal upper roof 
of tile. 

And always, always, 
there are stone or 
stucco gateways and 
gates of wrought iron, 
tile-coped garden walls, 
fountains, terraces, bal- 
ustrades—the logical, 
inevitable ties between 
the handiwork of man 
and the vesture that 
Nature provides to 
blend his work with 
her own. 

Within the protec- 
tion of the thick, cool walls of stone, the rooms 
have much of the simple grandeur of the 
Spanish interiors. Here, however, we shall find 
not only the high ceilings of wood, supported 
on beams that rest upon carved wood corbels, 
picked out, like the under side of the beams, 
in color, but also a frequent use of vaulted 
plaster ceilings. The main vault will be cross- 
ed by a series of transverse vaults, forming the 
long supporting pendentives that are upheld by 
corbels of carved stone. The corridors and 
smaller rooms will have simple barrel vaulting. 


An interesting adaptation of the French styles to Illinois conditions is the home of 
Mr. Donald Douglas at Lake Forest, designed by Russell S. Walcott. 
are characteristic, also the steep slate roof in which dormers count effectively 


A paving of large, flat brick, or stone, or 
terrazo and cement, occasionally picked out 
with tile accents, forms the flooring of the 
lower story. These paving brick are some- 
times painted and varnished. 

The walls are sometimes merely white- 
washed, painted gray, or given an unobtrusive 
diaper pattern. In the lunettes of the 
arcades, there will be found medallions or 
simple insets of polychromatic majolica. 

Enrichment of carving or stonework gives 
emphasis to the fireplaces and more im- 


The quoins 


portant doorways, 
which latter if not so 
treated are sometimes 
hung with long drape- 
ries of damask or bro- 
cades suspended from 
box cornices. The 
doors themselves are 
commonly of four or 
five square panels, the 
full width. 

In the earlier work— 
from the 14th century 
—the stairways are 
very inconspicuous, 
sometimes a mere spiral 
in an obscure corner. 
Later, the stairway 
came to be_ treated 
more elaborately, with 
stone treads and 
wrought iron rails. 

The furniture is con- 
spicuous chiefly in its 
skilful grouping— 
perhaps against a low 
wainscot of wood, 
again against the dark 
background of a tap- 
estry or brocade. The 
chest, carved cup- 
board, bench, credenze, tall stools and chairs 
are the chief elements. The highbacked 
straight arm chairs, with velvet covered 
seats, and stretcher of velvet between the 
back posts, are familiar. Walnut is the 
wood used for much of the carved work, but 
there are cheaper pieces in pine and cypress, 
painted and embellished with applied com- 
position, picked out in color, often with 
leather seats and backs. And last but not 
least, there is the ever useful oil jar, which 
fills many a decorative need. 


Garage at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, designed by Mellor, Meigs & 


Howe for Mr. Carl Siebecker. 


The French note is found in the 


steeply pitched roof and typical combination of stone and brick 
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ELEVEN AVAILABLE PLANS 


PART II 
GOOD SMALL HOUSES OF TO-DAY 


HOW TO READ YOUR ARCHITECT’S WORKING DRAWINGS 


Ceiling fixture for 
electric light 


Wall bracket for elet- 
tric light 

Combination gas and 
electric light 


Electric base plug 

One-way electric 
switch 

Two-way electric 
switch 

Three-way electric 
switch 


Toilet 


Pedestal basin with 
medicine closet in 
wall 


Basin hung on wall 


Bathtub of 
built-in type 


Sink in kitchen 


Drain board with 
sin 


Kitchen dresser 
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a 
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grey on legs (old 
style 


Laundry tubs 


Radiator as shown 


Hot air floor register 


Hot air wall register 


Steam or hot water 
boiler—or hot air 
furnace 


Storage tank for hot 
water 

Gas water heater 

Hose faucet with in- 
side shut-off 


Fireplace as shown 
Ash dump in hearth 


Flue with flue lining 


Arch as shown 


Door as shown 


Frame partition 


44}-20-4¢¢ pean ts feet 


Floor beam spacing 
Concrete block chim- 


Double-hung window 
in elevation 


Casement window in 
elevation 


Cellar window, show- 
ing grade line 


Stairs showing num- 
ber of steps up, 
handrail, and newel 
post 


Hatch to attic or 
cellar 


Square and round 
columns 
Refrigerator drain in 
oor 
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Two Attractive Solutions 


Designed for Garden & Home 
Complete Plans for $25 upon 


Convenient and space-saving seven-room arrangement finished in either Colonial or 
English Cottage style from same ground plan. Maximum cost $15,000 in the 
Metropolitan district; in other localities where prices scale downward cost of construc- 
tion drops 20 to 35 per cent. Among desirable features are the attached garage and 
open terrace which afford opportunity to garden a 75 x 150 foot lot attractively. By 
Colonial Style special arrangement with the architects, complete sets of blue prints are available at the 
very nominal charge of $25 for the} first set purchased and $10 for each additional set. 


Walls—White or a very light ivory tint 
(either siding or shingles may be used). 
Roof—Stained a deep weathered brown 

(wood shingles). 

Cornices, trim, etc.—painted to match 
walls. 

Shutters—sky blue. 

Porch ceilings, etc.—pea green. 

For the interior: plain plastered walls, 
papered or painted in light cream tints, 
for first floor; and papered for second 
floor. 

All trim, etc., to be painted butter color. 

Floors to be stained dark. 


(Photographs of the first house actually 
built from these plans may be found on 
page 22). 
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from One Practical Plan 


Builder by R. C. Hunter & Bro. 
Application to the Editors 


English Cottage Style 


Walls—White stucco with rough trowel 
finish to give play of light and shade. 
The brilliance of whitewash affords a fine 
foil for the planting. 


Roof—Stained in various shades of red, 
brown, green, and black with a few 
yellows to give a lively mottled roof of a 
dark tone and contrast with the white 
walls. 


The window shutters to be stained black 
with tops painted a brilliant hue of red. 

The entrance door stained black and the 
window sash painted canary yellow. 
These touches of color will liven up the 
walls. 
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For the interiors we plan simple cottage 
treatment. Rough plaster walls, narrow 
trim and such. 
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The 
Garden &’ Home Builder House 


Built for $14,716 from Plans Shown on 
Preceding Pages 


Photographs by Brown Bros. 


Finished in December and photographed 
immediately upon completion, the house 
has not yet settled into the mellowness 
which added timeand planting will give, 
but ample windows and simple line hold 
the promise of comfort and the friendliness 
so characteristic of the Colonial. 


The fully equipped kitchen East side of living-room 


Part of the 
bungalow’s flag-paved terrace is roofed by the 
nearer gable; the entrance is centered between 


A view from the south-west corner. 


ae the two gables, as will be seen on the plan on page 
tee. 24. The Palladian window inthe south gable 
= ee ee looks out uport the garden 
—— 


A One-Story Garden Home 


Bungalow Specially Designed for Garpen & Home Burtper by Henry H. Saylor, Architect 
Planting Plan by Loutrel W. Briggs, Landscape Architect 


IFTEEN or twenty years ago, when 
the term bungalow became a name 
with which to conjure it seemed 
likely that the one-story house was 
a mere fad which, like other building 
eccentricities, would soon pass. And yet, 
though fads and fancies in building are 
necessarily less ephemeral than, say, the length 

of skirts, and the bungalow could not come 
and go in the space of a few years, it ap- 
parently is as much in favor now as ever 
before. 

Usually the reason advanced for its popular- 
ity is that people rather like the idea of doing 
away with stairways, and prefer the gathering 
together of all the household activities on one 
floor level. There may be something in this 
argument, though the prevalence of so-called 
“bungalows” that have at least some of the 
bedrooms upstairs leads me to suspect that the 
chief reason for their popularity is based, in- 
stead, upon exterior appearance. People like 


DETAIL PLANS UPON APPLICATION 


By agreement with the architect we are 
privileged to offer our readers complete 
sets of blue prints of plans and specifica- 


tions of the One-Story Garden Home at 
the nominal charge of $25 for three sets of 
each. For blue prints or further informa- 
tion please write to Editors GARDEN & 
Home Buitper, Garden City, N. Y. 


a low-lying mass, a house which hugs the 
ground. Consciously or unconsciously they 
respond to the same impulse which leads the 
architect to cut down his floor heights, sink 
his basement windows into areas, introduce 
horizontal lines of emphasis, bring down his 
eaves lines. We build our houses on the sur- 
face of a whirling globe; the more closely we 
can hug that surface, the greater the feeling of 
stability, endurance, and general satisfaction 
the result inspires. 


HE design that is here presented is a real 
bungalow—not a story-and-a-half house. 
Its roof is unbroken by dormers, its gable ends 
frankly proclaim its one-story character. Its 
unusually long roof lines and its low eaves, 
together with the judicious planting that Mr. 
Briggs has suggested, tie it snugly to its site. 
In plan the entrance is a pivot between the 
three major divisions of the household—iiving 
quarters, service quarters and sleeping quar- 
ters. It avoids the rather common fault of 
having bedrooms or bath in close proximity to 
the living room. The entrance hall is large 
enough to seat a casual caller whose business 
need not take him into the inner councils, and 
this seat will not bring his eye or ear too close 
to the living room activities. Moreover, it 
requires but a step from the service quarters 
to answer the front door bell, without invasion 
of any other room. 
The plan includes a maid’s room, with her 
own toilet and lavatory (assuming that she 


will tub after the English mode), but it will 
be noticed that, where no servant is employed, 
this bedroom can be joined with the other 
sleeping quarters by having its doorway open 
into the hall instead of into the kitchen. 

The design gives the living room, 15 ft. 2 in. 
x 22 ft., its rightful domination of the whole. 
To this end the dining room has been given up, 
as requiring a lot of space for use during only 
three hours out of the twenty-four. In its 
place a wide bay extends to the sunrise on the 
secondary axis of the living room. This bay, 
with its own china closet, is close by the small 
pantry that serves to cut off kitchen odors. 
When it is desired to serve a meal out on the 
flag-paved porch, it is but a few steps further 


Pigs 


from the pantry, or it may be 
served on the open terrace di- 


13 ft.8 in. With its large gable end window 
the room gains much of the spaciousness of a 
large studio. 

Throughout the rest of the house the ceiling 
height is 8 ft. and the attic space overhead is 
made available for storage purposes by means 
of a stairway that lowers on balanced weights 
in the passageway before the bathroom door, 
disappearing in the ceiling when not in use. 

The bedrooms, while not large, are planned 
with furniture needs in mind, and are well 
provided with closet space. The east bed- 
room is 10 ft. x 10 ft.; the west one, 9 ft. x 11 ft. 
and the maid’s room 8 ft. x 1o ft. 


HE combination of porch and open ter- 

race is one that gives a maximum of out- 
door living space with a minimum darkening 
of rooms by overhanging roofs. It offers 
shelter when shelter is desired, but is no less 
welcome to one who prefers to sit and gaze up 
at the stars. 

On account of its length the house is not 
one that is adapted to furnace heat; hot water, 
steam or vacuum vapor systems offer satis- 
factory equipments to suit the individual pref- 
erence. The heater is located in the cellar, 
under the kit- 
chen, the coal- 
bin being 
placed at the 
north end, 


rectly from the kitchen through 


where it is 


the hall. 


filled through 


The two ends of the living 


room’s main axis are marked by 


a coal window 


the fireplace at the north and by 


that can be 


the large Palladian window look- 


reached by 


chute from 


ing out upon the garden to the 


south. The triple window of the 
dining bay, and the glass door 
and flanking windows opening 
upon the porch complete a generous lighting 
of this room while providing an unusually 
large expanse of wall space—in many plans 
found in such narrow bits as to be useless as 
a furniture background. This room takes 
advantage of the space enclosed under its 
unbroken roof, its rough plaster surfaces being 
carried up on the rafter slope to a height of 


the street. 


The two end elevations and 
the service side, taken from 


The inside cellar stairway, leading down from 
the kitchen, serves also, with its hooks and 
shelves, as a storage space for pots and pans 
that can find no resting place in the kitchen 
cabinet by the sink. If a coal range is used, 
its smoke pipe crosses the cellar stairway 
overhead to enter its flue in the one chimney. 
If a gas or oil range is used a vent flue follows 
the same course. 

Access to an outside cellareentrance stairway 
is gained by raising hinged doors in the rear 
porch floor. The refrigerator platform at the 
end of this porch is raised, both for conven- 
ience of access and to gain head-room for the 
cellar stairs. 

The working drawings call for a cellar ex- 
cavated under the whole of the house excepting 
the bays to west and to east. Less cellar space 
than this might serve, saving some excavation, 
but the earth should at all points be at least 
two feet below the floor joists. The founda- 
tion walls may be of concrete poured in forms, 
or of blocks, and the working drawings provide 
a base course of brick to effect a proper transi- 
tion to the wood superstructure. Sawn shin- 
gles of two feet length are used in the walls 
as drawn, the courses spaced 11 in. to weather. 
There is, of course, nothing in the design itself 
that makes it necessary to use shingles on the 
walls rather than stucco or brick. In fact the 
design of the house is one that lends itself par- 
ticularly-well to either of these wall materials, 
and in many localities the cost would not be 
greatly increased. A particularly interesting 
variation would be a rough stucco exterior, 
with slate roof and steel casement windows, in 
which case the large Palladian window should 
be re-designed. 

In the same way the roof material may be 


the working drawings. The 


top drawing shows the end of 


the living room, the ceiling 


of which extends higher than 


the rest of the interior, as is 


shown by the dotted lines. 


On the middle drawing the 


dotted lines below grade in- 
dicate the coal window, 
reached by chute from the 
street. 

The service porch, the 


gable of the dining bay, and 


the outside entrance to cellar 
from rear porch are shown 
in the long elevation 
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shingles, it is suggested that 
shingles with a thickness ap- 
proaching that of wood shingles 
be used rather than the very 


Pass thin sheets that show no strong 
fy horizontal course lines. 
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The floor plan of the bungalow and 
the landscaping of a corner plot site 
are shown in this one drawing. The 
landscape architect has indicated a 
treatment of a S. E. corner, 65 x 125 
ft. This permits an entrance to the 
garage from the side street, avoiding 
the expenses and waste space of an 
extended driveway. A wood fence 
with a gateway joins the garage to 
the corner of the bungalow, giving 
seclusion to the space that might be 
used as a drying yard. 
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Distinctive Little Houses for Everyday Living 


Four Pleasant and Practical 
Types Especially Planned for 
Garden &’ Home Builder 


Designed and rendered 
by 


Cédric Start 


Detailed plans and specifications with changes 

to suit individual needs will be supplied, upon 

application to the Editors, at a reasonable figure 
by spectai arrangement with the architect. 


INCE “‘life determines the true character 

of a building,’ as Owen Wister delight- 
fully puts it, the problem of planning a 
house for unknown clients is manifestly a 
difficult one as it is the idiosyncrasies, the 
hobbies, the needs, the wants of each indi- 
vidual family that endow a dwelling with 
individual charm and distinction. How- 
ever, these four houses (see three succeed- 
ing pages also) present a variety of prac- 
tical solutions to fit different localities. 
The figures given are based on present-day 
building costs in the metropolitan district 
for A 1 equipment and on the basic average 
of 50 cents per cubic foot. Naturally costs 
vary somewhat in different regions depend- 
ing upon the availability and quality of 
materials and labor and usually tend to be 
anywhere from 25 to 35 per cent. less in 

sections well away from the big cities. 


I. English Cottage Type 


Estimated Cost, $10,000 


Six rooms and bath, very compact plan (24 x 42 ft. over-all) with 
large porch having garage underneath and sleeping porch above. 
Frame construction, with cream-gray stucco over metal lath. Stone 
(ST- Flooe- PLAN: foundation worked into the stucco. Oak half timber; and rough, 
irregularly sawed siding. Entrance door oak, trim elsewhere cypress. 
Root of shingles laid irregularly to give wavy effect and sloping down 
very low on front of dwelling. Upper part of chimney brick. 
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II. Norman French 


Estimated Cost, $13,500 


Whitewashed stone with shingle hip roof and brick chimney. 
Trim, timbering, and entrance door of oak, natural finish; 
garage, service door, and cornices of cypress creosoted with 
gray stain. Garage attached at the side, sleeping porch 
over it down a few steps from main house. Plan of first 
floor simple with kitchen to the front leaving rear un- 
obstructed for garden. Six-foot head room at the walls 
before the ceilings slope but thickness of walls enables 
cornice line to be low. Walls 1 ft. 6 in. thick with 1 in. 
stripping before lath and plaster to keep out moisture. 
Stone more expensive but gives much more, permanent and 
pleasing effect. Over-all measurements 31 x 48 ft. 
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III. Southern Colonial 


Estimated Cost, $15,500 


Frame, veneered_with handmade, kiln-dried brick (less ex- 
pensive than solid masonry construction and more apt to 
settle evenly). Roof shingle but might be slate at added 
cost. Porches, trim, and dormers simple and solid in 
detail; painted warm white. Six-foot walls before ceilings 
begin to slope give ample headroom and with cork 
insulaticn the rooms are kept cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Two windows in each room insure abundant light 
and air, and dormer treatment lends picturesqueness both 
inside and out. Central hall plan with dining or breakfast 
bay, also small den and lavatory on first floor. Maid’s 
room and bath in garage wing. On second floor three bed- 
rooms (dressing room off owner’s) and two baths placed 
above lavatory on one line of piping. Linen closet over 
stair well. Over-all 27} x 75 ft. 
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IV. Cape Cod Type 


Estimated Cost, $14,000 


Central brick clustered chimney and weathered, 
gray-stained shingles, walls, and roof. Trim, 
blinds, and door apple-green or dark green-blue. 
Plan shows good-sized living-room, porch and 
dining-room, with small hall and coat closet. 
Large pantry and dining alcove connected with 
conveniently arranged kitchen; refrigerator in 
entry where easily accessible to iceman. Maid’s 
room and bath opening off kitchen but this space 
may be used for garage as shown in alternate 
plan below. Ample sized attic offers place for 
maid’s room and bath at additional cost of $800. 
Over-all measurements 33 x 37 ft. 


ALTERNATE SCHEME’. 


(1st 
Floor) 


A QUARTETTE of SIX-ROOM HOUSES 
with GARDENS ATTACHED 


A Selected Group from a Competition under the Auspices of the White 
Pine Series of Architectural Monographs, Russell F. Whitehead, Editor 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Weyerbacuser Forest Products (0. 


Plans and Specifications Available 
upon Application to the Editors of 
GarvEN & HoME BUILDER 


Design 


by 
OWEN LAW GOWMAN 


Exterior (olor Scheme: White pine 

siding, sash, frames, and entrance 

feature to be painted white; shingles, 
weathered; chimney, white 


DRYING YARD 


THE HOUSE 


Front and side 
elevations 


An end of the dining- 
room showing built-in 
cupboard 
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Design 


by 
WALTER ¥. THIES 


Suggested Color Scheme: Body 
of house painted white; blue- 
green shutters; green roof 


Front elevation at right and, 
above, side elevation (west) show- 
ing porch upon which living 
room opens (see plan upper left) 
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Design 


by 
LEWIS E. WELSH 
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Colors: Body, cream white; blinds, 
apple green; roof, dark brown. 
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North elevation is shown above 
and east elevation below 


The living-room alcove (see plan above) 
with broad hearth and built-in  book- 
shelves suggesting long evenings of comfort 
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Design 


by 
AMEDEO LEONE 


and 


H. A. SURMAN 


‘ Cotor Scheme for Outside: 
Body of building and 
chimney painted white; 
shutters apple green Sap, 
roof, stained brown oe 


Front elevation and chim- 
ney side (west) of house 
with rear porch adjoining 
living and dining rooms | —— 
shown below a hier 
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End of living room show- 

ing paneled chimney- 

piece and wainscotted 
walls 


ONE-STORY HOUSES 


Its essential simplicity and 
the absence of all superfluous 
detail make this irterior par- 
ticularly restful; it has, too, a 
cool and spacious aspect due 
not to size but to skilful treat- 
ment and the unobstructed 
merging of one room into an- 
other 


A Tennessee Home - auiyZ 
Desieved’ by . . iN 


Barber & McMurry 


for 


Mr. Thomas O. Kesterson 


At Knoxville 


F Living Room 


sScaLe in FEET 


Photographs by Tebbs & K yell 
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Reversing the viewpoint and looking from living to dining room (see opposite page). The set-in book shelves and flat mantel are both features of interest 


Not a very big house (see plan opposite) yet with all the dignity of one, this fine handling of what is practically a one- 
story dwelling lifts it at once out of the much-abused “‘bungalow’’ class into the realm of genuinely beautiful building 
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A LIVING ROOM OF SPACIOUS AIR 


Though only thirteen feet six by twenty-two (see plan opposite) this room has a dignity rather unusual in the small home due, 
of course, to skilful planning—the arched ceiling, plain walls, and vista through to the alcove beyond all contribute to the effect 


A Utah Home Reminiscent 


of the 


Mediterranean 


Designed for 
Mr. E. W. Gesswein 


By 
Woley & Evans 
Salt Lake City 


With a certain inherited flavor and 
yet somehow distinctly American, 
too, this adaptation or, more properly 
perhaps, this new interpretation of 
Old World architecture is well suited 
to the needs of modern living and is, 
with its compact yet spacious plan, a 
happy solution of the one-story house 
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Looking across the living-room to fireplace nook and dining alcove (see plan below) 


The illustration above and the two on 

opposite page show three points of view of 

this unusual one-story house with its many 
faces and extremely interesting plan 


Mr. H. C. Miner’s Home 


at 
Riverside, Connecticut 


Wesley Sherwood Bessell 


Architect 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


LINLASIDE. Conn 
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SRESIDENCE: fe AC MINER ESQ 


Ground contours have been turned to good account and the house follows the land’s rise and fall in 
very attractive fashion. The garage, too, has been skilfully incorporated as part of the general plan 


The use of stone lends an air of dignity and permanence too rarely associated with the one-story house 


Dining alcove designed by Wesley S. Bessell for Mr. H. C. Miner. 
Other views and the plan of this house appear on preceding pages 
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A Little Five Room Cottage for Convenient Living 
At Hicksville, Long Island 


Designed by 
Otto Preis for Mr. Frank Chlumsky 
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Dre Eo Cy Cady's House 


At Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Aymar Embury II, Architect 


Pkotographs by Eddy's Studio 


The living room with its panelled walls and high raftered ceiling 
has a surprising spaciousness for so low a house (exteriors opposite) 
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GARAGE 


— KITCHEN 
i2"13 
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Living Room 
17 x 30 


* Sun- ROOM: 
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The fine detail of terrace balustrade and nice balance of its long, 
low mass lift this building at once away from commonplaceness 


The attached garage has many advantages 
which are rapidly making it ubiquitous 
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A 


Small House in the Norman Manner 
Designed by 


Frank J. Forster 
for his own use at Great Neck, Long Island 


Photographs by John Wallace Gilhes 


| SSeS so eneal 


The dining alcove 


Grouped windows make this side of the living-room extremely pleasant 
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Main entrance with hand carved detail, thistle and grape motif 
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The wall is one of the many interesting features of this house, which somehow manages 


to unite compactness (see plan opposite) with an appearance of leisurel 
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Arched doorway giving from hall into living 
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A 


Livable Little Bungalow 


at 


Fox Chase, Pennsylvania 


Designed by 
C. E. Schermerhorn 


There are many things to recommend the bungalow 
and this type of dwelling is no longer confined to 
warmer sections of the country where it first found 
popularity but is establishing itself in many places. 
Compact, friendly of aspect, and planned for the 
utmost convenience of living, it seems the logical 
form for the very small house, giving too a greater 
opportunity for interesting roof line than its box-like 


predecessor 


HOUSES OF WOOD 


FURNISHINGS WHICH ARE IN TUNE 


Wallpaper, rug, bedsteads, even the old-fashioned, tasseled fore 
picture-cord are all in keeping with the spirit of the 
house. The owners’ bedroom (see plan on opposite page) 
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“Jane’s Acre” 


Designed by its architect- 
owner, 


Mr. E. P. Mellon 


A Little Week-end Home 
at Bedford, N. Y. 


Hinges, _ door-latches, 
and woodwork as well 
as furnishings faith- 
fully reflect their period. 
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A “CLOSE UP” OF THE FRONT SHOWING THE CORNICE 
Just a touch of restrained ornamentation needed to offset and 
accentuate the simple face of the whole is supplied by the cor- 
nice, laid like a narrow band of embroidery below the eaves 
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Set down in the friendliest of imagin- 
able sites, an old apple orchard, this 
little white house has recaptured in ex- 
traordinary measure the spirit and 
charm cf the Colonial. Inspired by the 
early architecture of the Cape Cod region 
and following with fidelity the simple 
detail of the original, thts cottage, though 
planned primarily for week-end use, is 
equipped with all the things that make 
for comfortable present-day living—an 
electric range, two baths, abundant water 
supply, incinerator, and of course an 
adequate furnace in a small 12 x 12 ft. 
cellar at the center of the building— 
combining in almost Utopian fashion 
the advantages of practicality and the 
pleasures of remoteness 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS 


of 
Mr:.-Garl L. Otte 


near 


Hempstead, L. I. 
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cAn Old Colonial Dwelling Adapted 
to Modern Living by the 
cArchitect-Owner 


Photographs by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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Plan of the house as 
it is to-day with par- 
lilions removed, new 
kitchen, baths, etc. 
(over-all outside di- 
mensions 60 x 26 ft.) 


The garden side where vine-shaded pergola and flagged terrace make outdoor living delightful. In remodeling old houses it is 
always a question of windows, more windows, and here skilfully added dormers give not only air but a very interesting grouping 


“The charm of the house lies in its simplicity of design, excellent proportion, and refined detail,” writes Mr. Otto, and 
certainly this tranquil century-old room with its restrained mantel and window treatment bears out his statement 
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Beautiful in its restraint and yet friendly withal is the doorway at Little 
Bleak House, the home of Miss M. T. Bradley at New Canaan, Connecticut; 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., Architect. (Plan, exterior and interior on Pages 53, 54) 
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Kenneth Clark Photo. 


Little Bleak House 


Designed by 
Richard H. Dana, Jr. 


for 


Miss M. T. Bradley 


at New Canaan, Connecticut 


Photographs by Kenneth Clark 
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So successful an adaptation is this of 
the true Colonial that the casual 
observer fancies it may have been 
thus ensconced for decades, serene 
under the assaults of sunshine and 
storm during a long flight of years. 
In general spirit and outline it harks 
back, of course, to the single-chimney 
type of early Connecticut days, but 
in inside arrangement completely 
meets modern needs (see plan at left, al- 
so viewsof hall, livingand dining rooms 
on page following, and on page 142 a 
picture showing fireplace detail); and 
out-of-doors the shed has been adroitly 
utilized as garage. Extremely in- 
teresting is the treatment of the face 
of the house with doorway slightly off 
center and windows distributed to give 
an effect of perfect balance without 
the monotony of exact repetition. 
that appear on page following; and 
out-of-doors the shed has been adroitly 
utilized as garag> Extremely in- 
t resting is the treatment of the face 
of the house with doorway slightly off 
center and windows distributed to give 
an effect of perfect balance without 
the monotony of exact repetition. 


Inside 
Miss Bradley’s 


Home 


(Plans and exterior 
on preceding pages) 


The mantel with its simple grooved motif and back- 
ground of paneling is the high spot in the living-room 


Sincerity is the keynote of this dwelling and the 
owner’s appreciation of the Colonial, coupled with 
the architect’s skill in re-creating the best of bygone 
days, has resulted in a harmonious whole. Much 
of the interior woodwork—such as doors, mantels, and 
flooring—was actually salvaged from old buildings 
and put to new life and use in this Connecticut house 
designed by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
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Mr. H. B. Thomson’s Home 
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at Dallas, Texas 
Thomas & Swaine, Architects 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell 


Echoes of the Colonial are everywhere found and every- 
where adaptable—this low-lying dwelling seems as legiti- 
mately linked to the plain-land of “‘the Lone Star State’’ 
as were its prototypes to the hills of New England 


Residence of 


Mr. 
WALLACE GILL 


at 


Glencoe, Illinois 


R. C. HUNTER & BRO. 
Architects 


The detail of the interior carries out 
the spirit of the whole; the simple, 
mantel treatment, built-in bookcases, 
beams, and subdued mouldings all 
contribute to the restful effect of 
this pleasant living room 
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Simplicity of line and an air of livableness stamp this modern adaptation of the Colonial as a worthy descendant of distinguished 
forebears, and this style of architecture seems to belong as happily to the newer environment as to old New England 
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SEGOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The design of the doorway (see also upper picture) is 
particularly interesting and the slat-backed benches, 
light yet substantial, add a most inviting touch 


Breakfast porch opening into both dining room and garage (see plan below) 
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First floor plan 
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Second floor plan 


Home 
of 


Mr. Chester F. Young 


at 


Pelham Heights, N. Y. 


Frank J. Forster, Architect 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 


Amply proportioned and conveying pleasant repose in 

the manner of an earlier day, this house meets too the 

demands of present-day convenience and from the street 

side (see above) no one would guess that back of the 

porch, with its air of shaded leisure, lies a two-car garage 
(shown at left) 


Home of Mr. Carl L. Hamilton 


at Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Russell F. Whitehead & John H. Wheeler 


Associated Architects 


Photographs by Buckbee-Mears Co. 
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That “‘the kitchen ts the heari of the home’’ still remains true though tt has for the most 
part shed the friendly equipment of earlier days—geraniums, wood ranges, and rockers 
—and taken on a new and shinier garb. Less lived in but none the less indispensable, 
the kitchen continues a sort of dictator of family fortune, for the best ally of success is 
health, and health, of course, depends primarily on clean food cleanly cooked 
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Just because a house is small is no reason why it need lack 
character and dignity, both so happily exemplified in this 
Minnesota home of Dutch Colonial design by Messrs. 
Whitehead and Wheeler. Small houses, like small gardens, 
must be carefully thought over—mistakes are so apparant 
and sometimes trremediable—and the use of imagination 
lifts them from mediocrity to distinction 
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It is the finishing touches, the little final conveniences 
that lend a house livableness and these two settles 
with their overhead shelter offer opportunity for 
ouldoor enjoyment and a quiet view of the garden 
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There will be noticed some minor deviations from the 
plan, such as the stone corner piers for the porch 


“T heir leaves are alive with the breath of the earth, 
They shelter the dwellings of man” 


Henry van Dyke 


The lines of the porch roofs, 
given only the slightest pitch 
from the horizontal mark the 
house as distinctly Southern; 
in the north roofs are nec- 
essarily pitched to shed snow 
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As in most houses of the South the kitchen ts well 

tsolated at the end of a wing with its generous old-time 

chimney corner. On the second floor ihere is a typical 
spaciousness in the hall 
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Residence 


of 


Mr. Charles I. Barber 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Barber & McMurry 


Architects 


There is a touch of Southern 
hospitality in the broad door- 
way from living room to lawn 


(Photographs by 
Tebbs & Knell) 
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Seven Room 


House 


in the 


Colonial 


Style 


Home of 


Dr. Henry V. Holeomb 


Garden City, N. Y. 
Designed by 


Arthur T. Sutcliffe 


Architect 


Kitchen Berek 


The rag rugs, quaint wall- 
paper, the windsor chairs and 
field bed make this room a 
delightful reproduction of a 
colonial bedroom. 


Photographs by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The attached garage, one of the requirements of modern convenience, is handled 
with peculiar success in this design, the screen planting being a material help 
as shown by the illustration on opposite page 


Planned for comfortable living 

at a minimum of cost there ts 

no waste space in this pleas- 

ant-looking dwelling with its 

wide windows and ample 
porches 
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Designed by 


Edward Buehler Delk 


Architect 


for 


Missouri. 
Home 


Mr. Charles Barbee 


at Kansas City, Mo. 
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ROOF DECK 


Nicely spaced arches and well-designed rail 
dignify this porch without in the least dis- 
turbing its prime purpose of serviceableness. 
The doorway opens directly into the living- 
room; and the plan (above) also shows an 
ingenious treatment of the attached garage, 
a feature of almost every modern Missouri 
home and rapidly becoming popular in all 
sections of the country which are subject to 
severe weather 


A Little Colonial Cottage 


on the estate of Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
at Glen Cove, New York 


Charles S. Keefe, Architect 
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B. Winter's Sons, Photo. 


6' wide 


George H. Van Anda, Photo. 


Where House and 
Garage Make a 
Pleasing, Unit 
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Home of 
Mr. John J. Bueb 


at 
Greenwich, Conn. 


HENRY W. ROWE, ARCHITECT 


This uniting of dwelling and garage, 
which is finding favor among present-day 
owners and architects, has a number of 
advantages—both practical and esthetic— 
particularly for the smaller suburban 
homes. It obviously gives greater oppor- 
tunity for good line, makes for comfort 
and economy in heating, and leaves 
unbroken areas for garden development 
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BRICK, STONE, AND STUCCO HOUSES 


With nothing ephemeral or fanciful to detract 
from its dignity, this house exemplifies the best 
in modern American building—a happy merging 
of tradition with individual expression. Materials, 
too, have been interestingly blended, the body 
being of brick, whitewashed, with shingled exten- 
sion (see topmost cut), and facing of shingle and 
stucco (see above at right) along the garden side 
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Mr. D: G. Prince's Home 


at 


Schenectady, New York 


Designed by 
Thomas Harlan Ellett 


(Interiors shown on page 72) 
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Interiors at the House of Mr. D. C. Prince 


(Plans and exterior views on preceding pages) 


The panelled end of the dining-room 
(shown in upper illustration) with 
cupboards and door adroitly linked in 
one design, the stair-rail and hand 
carved post, and the simply treated 
chimney-place (in living-room at left) 
are all attractive features of this 
Schenectady, N. Y., home of which 
Thomas Harlan Ellett is the architect 


Home of 


Dr. H. M. Edwards 


at 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Designed by Miller & Martin 


Photographs by Tebbs SF Kuell 
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pled KITCHEN [] 
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With all the air of an old dwelling 
pleasantly settled and rambling, yet 
holding under ils roof the many things 
which make modern living so com- 
fortable—sleeping porch, attached 
garage, plenty of baths and closets. In 
making the main building of white- 
washed brick with wooden extension 
the architects have been true to tradi- 
tion and have conveyed a sense of 
substantiality and of leisureliness 


Where the 
Plot Determined 
the Plan 


Home of 


Mrs. Truman P. Handy 


at Riverdale, New York 


Designed by 
Thomas Harlan Ellett 


Photographs 
by 


Thomas Buckman Temple 


“i a : vant a the interesting irregularities of this 
W/I\\ <I | : ; -4 125 x 180 ft. lot were carefully pre- 
eo + , | served and the dwelling ingeniously placed 
ef] : y ' . . amid boulders and existing groups of trees 


as shown in the left-hand sketch below. The 
house is further tied to its site by the stone 
walls of the forecourt (see opposite page) 
and as soon as minor planting and time have 
done a bit of mellowing it will be a completely 
delightful whole. Reminiscent perhaps of 
Old World architecture, it is nevertheless un- 
mistakably American in spirit and rendering, 
especially pleasant in its restrained detail and 
wandering plan which appears so leisurely 
and is so compactly practical (see below) 
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terrace (see plan 
the entrance hall 


Glimpse of the east 


opposite 


The stone house satisfies man’s instinct for 
enduringness, his craving for shelter against 
the seasons and the centuries—he takes a deep 
satisfaction in building solidly for after gen- 
erations. The architecture of the Philadel- 
phia region has the distinguishing and 
distinguished quality of substantialness; 
looking at it, a phrase of Lewis Mumford’s 
comes to mind as here too applicable: ‘‘one 
feels the dynamic quality of mediaeval archi- 
tecture—a quality altogether different from 
the prudent regularities of the later Georgian 


52? 


mode 


A sharp drop of ground has 
been taken advantage of so 
that the garage grows nat- 
urally from the second story 
—a rather more interesting 
disposal of this wtilitarian 
member than ordinarily found 
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The Dignity of Stone 


Home of Mr. Harry F. C. Stikeman 
At Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Designed by 


Mellor, Meigs & Howe, Architects 


Photographs 


by 
Philip B. Wallace 


Rassits 


if Dining Room | 
| 


ST HAMPTON, AvENve —= 
(Level of tnd Floor @ Garage) 


Property Line 


Almost ecclesiastical in its dignity, this dwelling nevertheless conforms to modern demands for convenience, 
harboring harmoniously under one roof garage and living quarters (see plan and picture opposite) 


Built-in bookshelves and ample hearth give this living-room at the home of Mr. Stikeman an air of comfortable leisureliness, and 
the detail of doorway, mouldings, etc., carry through the interior the restrained dignity which characterizes the whole dwelling 
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Photograph by H. Bagby 


Designed by 
W. Duncan Lee 


Architect 


for 


BREAKFAST: RM. 
46 10-6" 


Tereace- 


Mrs. A. W. Bennett 
Richmond, Virginia 


There are several unusual features of this house, aside from the 
real charm of its exterior: the great hall and its circular staircase; 
the very small kitchen; the maid’s room and bath on the first floor 
are completely isolated. Upstairs, good use is made of the space 
over the sun room wing, necessitating a dormer only on the rear 


Room: 
Go's loo" 


* Bevo: Room: 
13-6" & IA-0* 
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Philip B. Wallace, Photo. 


Pennsylvania is peculiarly blessed in the stone houses which are so 
distinctively hers and so enduring—man likes to leave his impress 
and to know that what he builds will outlast him and with the 


Home of passing of the years a house loses crudity and gathers graciousness 
Py y ° 
Mr. Charles Gutgeitt 


ar 


Rydal, Pa. 


TT 


Designed by 
CARL A. ZIEGLER 


Dignity is not the prerogative of large 

houses alone but is sometimes achieved 

in the comparatively small dwelling by 

careful choice of materials and plan- 

ning; and it is worth the prospective 

home builder's while to study such 
SUCCESSES 
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Home 
of 
Mr. Frederick W.Van Name 
at Bronxville, N. Y. 


Charles C. May 
Weston B. Hillard 


Associated Architects 


Photographs 


Harry G. Healy 


VOU Bed Room) 
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This stone and stucco 
house seems peculiarly 
suited to its site against 
the rocky hillside. Vary- 
ing levels are always 
interesting and full ad- 
vantage has here been 
taken of the uneven con- 
tours of the land to 
develop a rather unusual 
approach to the garage 
(see below left) 


A Modern Homestead in the Old Manner 


Designed by R. Brognard Okie, Architect for Mr. Charles Pickett Stokes 
at Narberth, Pa. 


Photographs by 


hale: 9 
i Beneath the appearence of caswal meandering lies a careful plan which at 


once differentiates this dwelling from its earlier prototypes which, like Topsy, 

just grew as occasion demanded. Somehow the architect has managed to re- 

tain all the leisurely charm of the old homes and yet meet the more exacting 

demands of modern standards of comfort—there is a certain logic, too, in the 

linking of all things under one roof and everywhere the tendency grows to 
bring garage and house together 
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VST FLOOR PLAN 


Restraint and a forthright simplicity 
of treatment 1s evident within and 
without this Narberth house designed 
by Mr. Okie (see opposite page). 
View of the dining-room, and above 
a“‘close-up” of the service wing. The 
interestingly combined wood and 
stone, also window and doorway 
detail are worth consideration 
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A Small Country Home 


of Distinction 


CHAMBER. :L- 


CHAMBERL'5° 


Mr. Thomas Whitall’s House 
at Katonah, New York 


Polhemus & Coffin, Architects 


Photographs by Mr. Thomas Temple 
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MERICAN architecture, like the American 

people, is not all of a piece—Europe, even 
the Orient, has trickled, keeps trickling in, by big 
bits, by lesser bits, but each bringing new notions 
that eventually mould the whole. Many people 
feel that “Colonial” architecture, the forthright, 
simple-lined mansions of our fathers, are the true 
expression, the only true American expression. It 
is an understandable feeling and certainly those 
early houses had, still have, both meaning and 
charm but there are other currents running these 
days! Latin blood, Norman blood, Scandinavian 
blood, each craving its own angles, its roofs peaked 
or flat, its walls trowelled to catch sunrise or moon- 
set, a touch of its own particular brand of romanti- 
cism. Uncomfortable are they, these new-old-fangled 
houses which pitch sharply skyward? People who 
design them, people who live in them tell us not, 
for they are planned with air spaces, insulation, 
every present-day comfort. And despite their 
comparative recency in our land, are they not, after 
all, quite as genuine an answer to the more diversi- 
fied mood of these times as were the simpler solutions 
of the simpler Colonial period? 


Three views inside Mr. Robert M, 
Haig’s house at Riverdale, N. Y., 
designed by Julius Gregory (plans 
and exterior opposite). Arched 
doorways, plain unpapered walls, 
simple built-in bookcases, and ab- 
sence of unnecessary detail give 
refreshing effect 


Mr. Robert M. Haig’s Home 
at Riverdale, N. Y. 


Julius Gregory, Architect 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 


First floor plan indicating furni- 
ture as well as room arrangement 


Second floor plan showing loca- 
tion of larger pieces of furniture 


A West Virginia Home 


Designed by 


Dennison & Hirons 
Architects 


for 


Mr. T. Brooke Price 


at Charleston 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell 


Not an after thought, as gar- 

ages too often are, but part 

of a pleasing initial plan to 

keep both buildings in har- 
mony 


Absence of the conventional moulding and window 
frame, the low ceiling, and restrained detail of mantel 
and door lift this room away from the ordinary 
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BED ROOM NO.3 


Home of Mrs. 
Albert F. M. Chandler 


At Haverford, Pa. 


Tilden & Register, Architects 


Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Very compact in plan and with such 
adroit handling of simple essentials as to 
completely avoid any suggestion of the 
box-like. The window arrangement, bal- 
anced yet not monotonous, with interest- 
ing variations of shape, is worth noticing; 
also the skilful placing of the chimney, its 
relation to the third-story window and 
entrance porch 


DINING ROOM 
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A House That Was Built 


for $9,000 


At Ridgefield, Conn. 
POLHEMUS & (COFFIN, Architects 


Photographs by Kenneth Clark. 


HIS charming little house tri- 

umphantly demonstrates that the 
moderate priced dwelling can also be 
pleasing in its general design and ex- 
terior appearance. It has individual- 
ity and character largely achieved by 
those touches of personality which 
lift it out of the rut of the common- 
place. Its interior is well designed 
for service. Taking advantage of 
out of town conditions this house 
was completed in stucco for $9,000. 


LIVING ROOM 
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“SECOND ELOOR PLAN: 


Where 
Italian Architecture Meets 


the ~American Landscape 


Home of 
Mr. Francis Coppicus 
at Bronxville, N. Y. 


Rosario Candela, Architect 
Loutrel W. Brigis, Landscape Architect 


Photographs 
by 
Amemiya 


Not an imitation, nor an adaptation but a 
straightforward expression in the designer's 
natural speech, as it were, this dwelling by 
Mr. Candela which so frankly bespeaks 
Italy is nevertheless curiously in harmony 
with its New World setting. Somehow 
both architect and landscape architect have 
sensed a delicate situation and carried it to 
a triumphant conclusion—certainly there is 
no effect of the exotic, nothing disturbing or 
bizarre 


A compact and comfortable arrangement 
with plenty of space but no waste—the 
ingeniously attached garage and the break- 
fast porch with its pleasant outlook across 
the well-head (see lower picture on opposite 
page) are features worth the home builder’s 
attention 
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Home 


of 


Mr. Richard E. Bishop 


at 


Germantown, Pennsylvania 


Edmund B. Gilchrist 


Architect 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 


“Formality in the small house is by no means easy to 
achieve,” says Mr. Philip Lippincott Goodwin in his 
illuminating account of “Small Houses in the Formal 
French Style” (The Architectural Forum for March, 
1926). ‘““The keynote of most small houses, quite 
naturally, is informality, because small houses have al- 
ways been the cottages of unsophisticated people who 
have had neither the financial nor the architectural re- 
sources to build in formal styles. The situation to-day 
is different, and while the small house in America may 
or may not be formal and sophisticated, it is a long re- 
move from the cottage of the peasant, and its ideal is 
invariably one that combines a highly developed 
standard of living conditions with an attractive and 
architectural appearance. Perhaps Mr. Gilchrist’s 
version is more true to type than any other American- 
ization of this kind of French architecture. His houses 
are essentially American, and yet in every essential 
way have preserved the spirit of the type they 
represent.” 
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Of the various Continental influences recognizable in present- 
day American architecture the French has been perhaps least 
dominant and is only just beginning to be appreciated by the 
public at large as a style both practical and charming for our 
own countryside. Sceeply pitched roof, rectangular masses 
and profiles, balanced fenestration with tall windows on the 
ground floor, upon which the characteristic beauty of this 
style depends, have all been retained in this formal and yet 
friendly Pennsylvania house. (Interiors opposite) 
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Living ROOM 


First floor 
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BED Room 


Second floor 


DED ROOM 


Living and 
Dining Root 


Home 


of 
Mr. Jay Urice 


at Pleasantville 


New York 


Charles C. May, Architect 


Photographs 
by 


Harry G. Healy 


This little house under its apple tree is pecu- 
liarly interesting because it has been designed 
to harbor two generations in amity by giving 
each a measure of privacy and yet the comfort 
of companionship beneath one roof—a little 
house which completely pulls the sting from 
the overdone “mother-in-law” joke. Difficul- 
ties arise between people chiefly where they do 
not have enough elbow-room—too close contacts 
are apt to create exasperations over trifles which 
would otherwise seem negligible—and the 
adroit treatment of space in this Pleasantville 
home may point the way for other married 
folk whose parents plan to live with them 
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suite (see 


” 


Very attractive and cosy is this special little “‘mother-in-law 


plan opposite.) with its up-to-date facilities for simplifying housekeeping 
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Home of Miss Mabel Brownell 


at Douglaston, Long Island 


Otto Preis, Architect 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 


Living: Laem 


ter Loow 


A very adroit use of the natural drop has been made and this 
fitting of the house to its site adds character to the finished 
dwelling and interest to its plan (note garage on lower level) 


Home of Miss Elizabeth Ellis 


at Tacoma, Washington 


Designed by 
Sutton, Whitney @ Dugan 


Perched on top of a deep gulch with a great sweep of blue waters outspread beyond its tree-studded 
terraces, this picturesque semi-English cottage seems at once singularly free and abundantly content 
—rather like a great white gull come to rest above the shining mountain-rimmed reach of Puget Sound. 
The house is finished in ivory-white stucco, with shingled roof of bronzy brown, and bottle-green 
sash. Dogwood, Madrone, Hemlock, Spruce, Maple, and other native trees flourish on the slope below 


The sharp drop of ground has been turned to good 
account, and a very interesting plan developed 
with studio, fuel room, etc., on the lowest level 
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The simpler architecture of Spain, of which the Spanish padres 

fashioned the enduring missions along the Pacific has been drawn 

upon in the design of this stucco home on the West Coast. The broad 

simple plaster surfaces, the brilliant tile of the roof, the balcony and 
the window grilles are all in the vernacular 


Full advantage has been taken of the small plot by building close to 
one street line and screening the living quarters on the garden side 
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VERSITY OF VICTORIA | 
LIBRARY 
Victoria, 8. Cr 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Home of Dr. Marian Williams 


Santa Barbara, California 


Soule, Murphy & Hastings, Architects 


Photographs by J. Walter Collinge 


BEDROOM “| 


JOX x15E 


BALCONY 


The second story extends over only a part of the first and is 
entirely for the master’s use; the maid’s room and bath 
being located next to the kitchen 


The principal street front, along which the young hedge under California sun will 
soon complete a dense screen to afford the desired privacy in the garden at right 
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W. S. Jones’ house at Portland. Plans and exterior opposite 


Looking down the hall through open entrance door, and, below, a glimpse of the 


dining-room. Mr. 
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An Up-to-Date Oregon 


Designed by George Foote Dunham 
for Mr. W. S. Jones, at Portland 


Photographs by A. J. Baker 
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A 
Little Ftouse 
That Suits 
Its Site 


The 
“POWER HOUSE’ 


at 


Bronxville, N.Y. 


Designed by 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO. 


Photographs by Kenneth Clark 


Dwelling and garden are delightfully in tune and the 
well-placed gate makes a last link in the pleasant scheme 


DINING ROOM 
12!0"x 15*0" 


LivING ROOM 
1340", 18:0" 
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Distinction is quite as possible in the small house as in the large and equally imperative; here every- 
thing tends toward individuality and fitness—an initial suitability of architecture to site; plenty of un- 
hackneyed detail in doorway, window treatment, etc.; and the agreeable rhythm of recurrent semi-circles 
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Home of 


Drobo rier 


at 


STORAGE 


Southern Pines, 
North Carolina 


Designed by Alfred B. Yeomans 


Photograph by Eddy's Studio 


Cov'p Ponch 


Bed Room 


We Pantry 


TANINe Room 
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TRY AMS 


HED Rook 


Expressive of fine tradition and yet designed to 
meet present-day standards of comfort is this 
Carolina home lying pleasantly low among the 
long-leaved Pines of its region. With provision 
for sleeping as well as living on the first floor 
(see plan at left) much of the family life can 
center here; and, in fact, in many parts of the 
country the tendency is increasingly toward the 
elimination of troublesome stairways 


The 


Muinnesota 
Home 


of 


Kenneth B. Worthen 


Architect 


at St. Paul 


An irregular pattern of brick lends dis- 
tinct interest to the chimney; and indeed the 
whole house has a refreshing individuality 
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Here again ts an unusual bit 
of brick work in fireplace 
and hearthstone which rather 
piques the attention and sets 
ene wondering about other 
possible uses away from the 
conventional 


The plan an architect makes 

for himself is generally worth 

studying and this house has a 

number of desirable points— 

we particularly like the pro- 

vision of a “garden porch” 
(see above) 
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The long low house has a pleasant air of belonging 
to its site, of growing out of the earth rather than 
being merely a superimposed and alien object. Al- 
ready the planting has begun its mellowing work 
and will, in another season or two, weld the dwell- 
ing even more firmly to its setting. Home of Dr. 
Frederick M. Hodges at Westhampton, Virginia; 
W. Duncan Lee, Architect. 
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THINGS EVERY HOME BUILDER WANTS TO KNOW 
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In the Garden of Mr. Herbert S. Gay at Orange, New Jersey; Clarence Fowler, Landscape Architect 
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INVESTMENTS IN BEAUTY 
Tek: PAY TN CASE 


WALTER McQUADE 
Architect 
Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt, Kenneth Clark, Arthur E. Meigs, Adolph Krubm 


Increasing, the Value of Your Home Investment by Plantinj, 
—How $200 Spent on a Garden Brings a $1000 Return 


HAT Mr. McQuade has to say on the value of planting is particularly interesting because it is not merely an individual opinion but rather the 

feeling of architects in general. Perceptive of beauty and fine effects, this group of professional men—artists in permanency, we might well call them 

since stone, bricks, and other durable mediums of expression are oftentimes theirs—are glad of the garden and welcome its mitigating grace; vines that 
veil the house in friendliness, flowering shrubs that loop it with light and color, trees to cast a sturdy shelter. And then there’s the other side of it too— 


the hardheaded dollars-and-cents point of view. 


Most of us like to invest our money productively and where will it bring adequate and increasing 


returns. We are accustomed too, perhaps, to think of gardens merely as investments in beauty, quite over-looking the fact that few things pyramid more 
quickly in value than plants. A three-year-old Pine, for instance, may be bought for 51.00 and five years later be worth $5.00—a five hundred per 
cent. return. Of course, the element of uncertainty enters in as it does in all human concerns—the tree may die, but the chances are infinitely in favor of 


its living; and even the 
price of diamonds is sub- 
jectto fluctuation! If you 
want for one reason or an- 
other to sell out, a happily 
gardened home will bring 
nearly double the amount 
of a dwelling barren of 
greenery. If you are look- 
ing for sheer enjoyment, 
few ways of spending 
money yield delight more 
fully and more persistently 
from season to season than 
the zest of watching things 
grow.—THE EDITOR 


LESS THAN TWO 
YEARS AFTER 
PLANTING 


This finished effect was 
achieved with gratifying rap- 
idity as the large Elms on 
etther side of the entrance, the 
shrubs, many bulbs and peren- 
nials were set out in the au- 
tumn immediately upon com- 
pletion of the building. By 
spring the whole had a happily 
estabitsbed air quite unlike the 
bleak aspect shown below. 
Home of Mr. and Mrs. C 
Le Roy Hendrickson at Gar- 
den City, N.Y. Aymar Em- 
bury II, Architect; L. Lund- 
quist, Landscape Architect 


os E WERE speakingof small 
h houses and of their ap- 
SY purtenances and surround- 

ings. Being just a usual 
group of suburbanites, this was a 
subject dear to our hearts. The 
topic was carefully discussed, our 
absent neighbors’ houses were criti- 
cised and dissected; after the houses 
came the settings, and someone had 
to spring that old chestnut about 
the “Ivy being to the architect as 
the sod to the doctor.” Of course, 
in some cases this may be true to 
a certain extent, but in a grossly 
exaggerated sense. Ivy does not 


Itt 


hide the architect’s mistakes though 
it does certainly embellish his efforts. 

There seems to be an age-old 
struggle between the architect 
and the landscape architect, but 
show me the small house or the 
medium-sized house, nomatter how 
carefully designed, that is really 
a finished home until the planting 
and surrounding garden is at least 
started. And how much nearer it 
is to the finished home that we are 
all proud of when this planting has 
had three or four years of care and 
growth! 

This may seem somewhat 


SHRUBS AS INTER- 
MEDIARIES 


Hollyhocks, with Roses, 
Lilacs, and other shrubs 
weld this house to its site 
in friendly fashion and a 
comparison of this picture 
with the smaller one below 
quickly proves the value of 
even avery simple founda- 
lion planting. Home of 
Mr. John T. Arms at 
Fairfield, Conn.; Clark & 
Arms, Architects 


All architects who 
have been through 
the difficult struggle 
of establishiiig them- 
selves, usually begin- 
ning their practice 
with the very small 
houses, know the 
nerve-wracking trials 
of trying to give a 
client a$20,000 house 
which must be built 
for $10,000. The 
young architect is 
frantic; hisclient, Mr. 
Jones, has only just 
so much money and 
certain requirements 
must be met—so 


traitorous to my own profession, but let me 
prove my point with an instance which came 
to my attention only a short time ago. A 
very close friend of mine is advertising man- 
ager for a well-known building material supply 
company. In his advertising campaigns he 
uses as copy photographs of residences where 
his material has been incorporated and obtains 
these photographs whenever possible from the 
architects, preferring such pictures to the 
average commercial print. Going in on the 
train with him one morning, he complained to 
me of the difficulty he was having in obtaining 
these photographs. Most of the answers to 
his inquiries about them were in this vein: 
“Oh! we have not had any photographs taken 
of Mr. Brown’s house as yet; we want to wait 
a couple of years until the planting is finished.” 
No doubt Mr. Brown’s house is a shining ex- 
ample of individuality, good taste, and clever 
design. Its character does not depend en- 
tirely upon the entourage but this patiently 
waited for planting does improve and com- 
plete the ensemble. If not, why do we archi- 
tects show such “lovely” trees and shrubs in 
the perspective of Mr. Brown’s house? 

In my personal practice | have come to 
the conclusion that in the preliminary con- 
ferences with a prospective client it is far 
better after one finds out just how far the ap- 
propriation can be stretched, to set aside a 
certain sum for at least preliminary planting 
in close proximity to the house. If the 
planting is such an important adjunct to the 
general scheme, why not set aside a specific 


appropriation just as a certain sum is cus- 
tomarily set aside for interior decoration? 

Of course, the architect has a most varied 
field to cover. He is suppossd to know inti- 
mately the most minute details of everything 
connected with the building. It may seem 
like asking too much to have an architect 
familiarize himself with plant materials and 
garden design, but is it not far better for an 
architect to exert him- 


many bedrooms, so 
many baths. Mrs. 
Jones insists upon an electric range; she has 
been reading numerous articles on kitchens 
and innumerable catalogues of domestic 
equipment. The architect knows positively 
that if he incorporates all these ideas and 
suggestions in his plans and specifications the 
contractor’s estimates will so stagger Mr. 
Jones that the house will never be built. He 
wants to build this house; to him it is a job, 


self along these lines 
and learn at least the 
rudiments of the sim- 
pler planting than 
just to build a house 
and wait perhaps for 
years before his client 
can save enough 
money to do sufficient 
planting to give a 
finished aspect to the 
homer 

I do not contend 
that every house built 
should have a land- 
scapearchitect. Most 
of the smaller home 
builders could not 
possibly afford this. But in every case where 
the appropriation can be so managed, by all 
means hire a landscape architect. If the 
landscape architect and the architect work in 
conjunction, | assure you that the finished 
effect will be a mutual success to both and a 
perpetual pleasure to the owner. 
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He is not 


and the foundation for future jobs. 
thinking so much of his commission as he is of 
having another finished house to point to with 


pride. In his own tactful way he pleads and 
cajoles and finally, after many conferences, a 
compromise is effected; but in order to build 
this house it has been absolutely necessary to 


THE VALUE OF 
VINES 
Wisteria, Ivy, a_ little 
border of Box, a potted 
plant or two and presto! 
the transformation 1s com- 
plete. No house, however 
lovely in line, is seen at its 
best without the mellowing 
influence of greenery— 
witness these two views. 
Home of Mrs. Robert T. 
McCracken at German- 
town, Pa.; Mellor, Meigs 
& Howe, Architects 


use every last dollar 
that Mr. Jones could 
find available. The 
house is built and is 
a very successful 
house, but Mr. Jones 
wonders why, if this is 
such a successful 
house, it looks so cold 
and new. The archi- 
tect is pleased, he 
has built 
Jones a mighty good 
house. 


knows he 


He is proud 
of his efforts, but he 
does not want to pho- 
tograph this house 
until Mr. Jones has 
done some planting. 
What is the moral? 
Take a stroll 
through one of our suburbs where consider- 
able building operations are under way. | 
refer here to the better class developments 
where the houses are really planned with some 
thought and study. Let us take a house that 
has just been finished where perhaps the grad- 
ing has been started. Compare this house 
with another house similar in type which has 
been built for a year or so and around which 
there has been some foundation planting—very 


slight planting perhaps, but sufficient never- 
theless to add an air of mellowness and to 
link the dwelling with its surroundings. It 
seems to be at home and peaceful on its site 
and how the new house seems to lack that 
almost indefinite something to make it the 
welcome home. 

One more example by way of illustration. 
During the last year an immense amount of 
speculative planting has been carried out in the 
suburbs surrounding our big cities. 
It is the business of the speculative 
builder to build a house as inexpen- 
sively as he considers the public will 
stand; and not only to sell that house 
at a profit, but to sell that house just 
as soon as possible after it is com- 
pleted. It ties up funds and eats up 
profit to carry these houses. Every 
cent of carrying charge is deductible 
from any prospective profit. The 
average speculative builder does 
everything possible to, as he terms it, 
“move’”’ the house, that is, sell it. So 
the wise speculator invests in some 
shrubbery. He does not pay for this 
planting out of the goodness of his 
heart or because his esthetic sense is 
touched! No, he has proven that 
these few plants improve the appear- 
ance of his product so much that it 
has a stronger appeal to the home 
seeker. The few dollars invested are 
a big factor in effecting a prompt sale! 

Another rather amusing instance 
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has just come to my mind. Itisa thought from 
the long, long ago, the old days of our training. 
We were students in one of the New York 
ateliers of the American Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects. We had regular projects to turn 
in at each competition and most times there 
was a terrible rush to finish. Even in those 
early days if a certain detail of the elevation 
was not considered by the patron quite up to 
the standard, we would draw a tree in front 
of that part of the building. The standing 
joke was that many a poor piece of architec- 
ture had been hidden by a good tree. 

We can tour the country to-day and go in 
raptures over a most romantic vine-covered 
cottage or the entrancing glimpses of this or 
that old house among the trees. Strip that 
cottage of its vines or take away the trees 
from that old house, and what have we? | 
venture to say that in most cases there would 
be a sad disappointment. 

As an architect merely, I do not attempt to 
tell what to plant or how to plant it. This is 
primarily an appeal for prospective home 
builders to set aside a specific sum for the 
planting part of the operation. If you are 
building a house, ask your own architect. 
He does know something about it. He will 
at least tell you the shapes, sizes, and colors. 
He will tell you where he wants open spaces 
and where he wants trees. Possibly he may 
even surprise you by his intimate knowledge 
of trees and shrubbery; by all means confer 
with him on this point and, in arranging your 
budget, allow for your garden. 


50 BUILD the house is simple, to 
create the setting is from difficult to 
impossible; and in all cases expensive 
and out of proportion to the cost of 
of the house. The natural setting should be 
preserved intact and the house designed to fit. 
It is this lack of fitness which prevents the 
American community from having the charm 
of the European village. In Europe, they 
never think of the house without the setting 
or garden; while here in America, too often a 
house is a house and the garden a separate and 
distinct thing, a fad for the wealthy. Gardens 
are expensive in America, chiefly because we 
set up artificial standards in our domestic 
architecture. We design houses that are 
entirely foreign to their surroundings and then 
we attempt to create a setting for them. In 
Europe they fit the house to the setting and 
with very little gardening the effect is com- 
plete and charming. 

In America, we are prone to dwell upon 
minor details of the house with but scant 
consideration for the scheme in general, its 
fitness to the setting and to the community 
as a whole. We think in terms of the indi- 
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of 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


Selecting, an Architectural Style That Really 
Suits the Surroundings—Makin3, the Indi- 


vidual Home a Part of Its Environment 


Photographs by Mattze Edwards Hewitt, J.C. Maugans 


vidual house and parts of that house, whereas 
we should think in terms of the vast open 
country or the complete village, that the parts 
may be properly subordinated to the whole. 

Often, and without real consideration, the 
owner decides he wants a Colonial or some 
other type of house, perhaps he has seen an old 
Colonial homestead set behind large trees on a 
large level plot with old outbuildings, fences 
and gardens, a real picture. Then he pur- 
chases a plot in a community where hills, 
ravines, rock ledges and great natural irregu- 
larities prevail and can still picture nothing but 
the old Colonial homestead as his home and 
insists upon that type. He feels that the lot 
is undesirable and expensive to build on be- 
cause of the natural ruggedness, but “the 
neighborhood is good”’ is his excuse for buying 
it and because of the irregularities the price 
was not high. He does not consider that the 
natural setting determines the type and style 
of house more than any other factor. He 
utterly fails to appreciate his diamond in the 
rough. 

If the plot selected is one of those elevated 


above the street or with ledge rock abound- 
ing, he immediately starts to work to level 
down the plot for his Colonial house. He 
cuts down the trees, blasts out the rock for 
his cellar, carts the material away and builds 
his home—very often a white frame farm- 
house. When the house is completed he 
starts work on his garden. He removes all 
outcroping rocks, he fills in the ravines, builds 
retaining walls to support the embankments, 
and makes a smooth level lawn with a formal 
garden of old-fashioned flowers, sets out some 
spindling saplings or some Christmas trees 
from a nursery and feels that he has done 
something. He certainly has! To create a 
Colonial house and a Colonial garden (so 
called) on such a rough plot meant much work 
and expense. 

But the result! Isit pleasing? Itis not! It 
is flat, tame and uninteresting. The common- 
place effect of a level lot and smooth lawn. 
He has destroyed the natural beauty of the 
plot, the irregular contour of the land. The 
rugged beauty of outcropping rock is gone; 
and the priceless old trees have been cut down 
as otherwise they would have been left ele- 


Here the natural site was left intact and the building fitted to it; the enclosing court wall supports the rear bank and the pitch 


of the roof conforms to the natural grade, giving an air of snugness and unity. 


This little lodge on the Wm. Lucking estate, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, holds considerable suggestion for the prospective small home builder; R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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vated on mounds that were too high or in ra- 
vines that were too low for the level lawn. 
Further, even when the house and planting 
have acquired the mellowness of age, the 
place does not fit in with the adjoining 
scenery and no matter how well executed in it- 
self, if it fails in this respect the result can 
never be successful. ; 

If, at the start, the Colonial type of house 
had been abandoned and an irregular Eng- 
lish cottage type selected, there would have 
been no expensive grading and landscape con- 
struction work, the natural beauty of the plot 
would have been taken advantage of without 
cost, the old trees could have been saved and 
the finished result would have had a sense of 
fitness that imparts the charm which no art- 
ificial circumstances can create. 

Of course, the house would need to be 
properly designed, a rambling irregular type 
that suits the natural site. And it should be 
constructed of local and not foreign materials, 
so as to maintain a definite relation and tie 
between the house and its setting. 


N INSPECTION trip through any of our 

suburban communities must convince a 
careful observer that most of the houses are 
designed in the haphazard manner, with little 
or no regard for their fitness to site and com- 
munity. We see Colonial frame farmhouses 
perched on top of rock ledges which demand 
a ‘“‘medieval castle” or a “‘lighthouse”’ type. 
We see the “medieval castle” bristling with 


towers and pinacles set on a broad level plot of 


monotonous uniformity. We see houses built 
on the hillside with deep cuts and fills to give a 
level plot for a Colonial house whereas an 
irregular English type would have made a 
picture. We see plots that once boasted rocky 
ravines below the street level and with fine old 
trees, now as level as a parlor floor, and a nice 
white Colonial farmhouse with center entrance 
built level with the street with no trees, no 
ravines, no rocks—a bald, monotonous and 
commonplace affair. 

With a plot of this type the ravines, rocks 
and trees should have been left intact and a 
house of early English or medieval French 
type should have been designed, with bridges 
thrown across the ravine from the street level 
to a terrace at the first floor level of the house. 
The basement should have been left entirely 
exposed and a sunken wild garden developed. 

It must be remembered that opinions and 
tastes not only vary, but that they change 
also, often in a short space of time suffering a 
complete reversal or refutation. One con- 
demns what is not understood. One becomes 
tired of the commonplace and longs for some- 
thing interesting and romantic. Many, who 
have a distinct dislike for the antique, become 
its greatest advocates when they learn to un- 
derstand and appreciate it. 

The decision to have a Colonial house 
should not-be made merely because of a liking 
for the neat prim appearance of the exterior, 
the formality of symmetry in design and 
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W here trees, rocks and other inherent 
beauties have all become part of the 
finished picture; a skilful adaptation 
of the house to its site by Henry W. 
Rowe, Architect 


bright interiors, the effect of a multitude 
of large windows. Rather let the require- 
ments of the lot determine the type of house 
—at least the exterior masses and detail. 
The interior can then be modified to reflect 
the individuality of the owner. 

Often before the house is completed the 
owner, having decided upon the type he 
thought he wished to build, without due 
consideration to the requirements of the land 
and without thorough acquaintance with 
other architectural types, condemns his own 
first judgment (when too late) and feels that 
he should tear down the house and start over. 
This is a bitter disappointment, for, as a rule, 
one’s “dream house”’ is built but once in a 
lifetime and then often only after years of 
anticipation. 


NHAPPILY, the notion is still current 

that four walls and a roof make a house 
and that a lot is measured only by its width 
and depth, with straight lines and square 
angles, that the value of the house is in pro- 
portion to the square feet of floor space it 
provides for living purposes and that the value 
of the lot is in proportion to its frontage and to 
its approach to a billiard-table level. Obvi- 
ously, four walls and a roof do not make a 
house, they make a box if well built. A 
regular rectangular, level plot is not the most 
valuable nor the most desirable, but rather the 
least so for a country house. The third 
dimension in the lot—that is, the contour—is 
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of more importance than either frontage or 
depth. The more irregular the lines of the lot 
and the more irregular the contour, the more 
pleasing the result if the house be properly 
designed. 

Of course, an irregular lot is difficult to 
handle; it requires a thorough understanding 
of underlying principles and requirements and 
then much study and work, but, the more 
difficult the problem, the greater the study 
required; and the results are, in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of this study, something 
that is distinctive, fit- 
ting, andbeautiful. That 


not tie a man’s feet and expect him to walk, 
neither can you throttle an architect’s 
imagination with a set of obsolete dining room 
furniture which simply must be used in the 
house or tie him up with “stock” doors and 
windows, and expect him to create a master- 
piece. The architect must overcome the diffi- 
culties of the irregular lot and the requirements 
of the owner but he must have a free hand 
to solve the problem in his own way. 

This does not mean that the ideas, tastes, 
and requirements of the owner are not to 


Instead of the usual clearing and 
grading, the slight irregularities of 
surface as well as the trees were in 
this case turned to distinct advantage 
and the house so perfectly fits its stte 
that it seems to have been there forever 
and, at first glimpse, one is not con- 
scious that garage and dwelling, 
though built as a unit, actually rest 
on different levels. Home of Mr. 
Robert Mears, Jr., designed by R.C. 
Hunter & Bro. 


receive due consideration; 
quite the contrary, but they 
must all be put through the 
melting pot, the dross burned 
off and the gold retained, if 
there is any of the finer metal 
left after the refining process. 
This is the function of the 
architect, his duty is not to 
prepare drawings, specifica- 
tions and details, but to 
create through his powers of 
imagination. The ‘mental 
picture” which the archi- 
tect forms of the house and 
its entire ensemble is of 
greater importance than all of the work that 
follows after. If it is poorly conceived, the 
results are doomed, for the house in its re- 
lation to its surroundings, the many different 
angles and perspectives involved, the effect of 
trees and other natural conditions, to say 
nothing of the orientation and effect of sun- 
shine and shadow, cannot be adequately por- 
trayed on paper and one must fall back upon 
the mental picture of the house and its setting 
during the translation of the picture into 
building material. 


whichcomes easy usually 
has no intrinsic merit. 

It is for this reason 
that altered houses often 
possess greater artistic 
merit than new ones. 
The conditions set up by 
the old building require 
study and planning with 
the result that new ideas 
are born and something 
of beauty created. 

One thing, however, 
must not be lost sight 
of; you cannot expect 
a boy to carry a man’s 
load, and with difficult 
irregular lots, an archi- 
tect of ability is re- 
quired. Further youcan- 


Whenever material indigenous to 
a region can be used it lends a 
particular air of suitability and 
enduringness as with the stone 
houses of Pennsylvania here hap- 
pily exemplified in the home of 
Mrs. R. T. McCracken at Ger- 
mantown; designed by Mellor, 
Meigs & Howe 
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The home of Mr. Donald Love at Wynnewood, Pa. 


(S. Arthur Love, architect) 


IN A LITTLE HOUSE. BUILT POR’ TWO 


Sketch plans by the author. 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace, Tebbs & Knell, and Kenneth Clark. 


Practical Economy of Buildin’, to Meet Actual Needs Rather Than Waiting, for Developments 


M24 OST of us keep looking forward to 
W978 the time when we shall build the 

house of our dreams. It will not 
be to-morrow nor even this year 
but someday. We nod our heads in 
solemn agreement with Cato when he says 
of the master of the household, “‘As for build- 
ing, he must think a long time about it.”” But 
the great Roman censor wrote this some two 
hundred years before Christ, so, even at the 
risk of being thought modern, | venture to 
remark that the master of the household 
usually thinks for too long a time about this 


Most of the living room 
extends up through both 
stories—a sort of studio 
scheme. A lattice win- 
dow opens from the 
owner's bedroom into 
the upper part of the 


living room. 


went 


matter of building. In fact, he spends so 
much time in thought that, by the time he can 
build, his needs and his desires have so al- 
tered that the problem must needs be thought 
out all over again. He struggles along through 
the busiest part of his working life, accepting 
all the inconvenience and handicap of a misfit 
house; then when he has earned enough to 
build what he wants, he is too old to get from 
his home all that it should bring him. To 


All on one floor and reduced 
almost to the bare necessities. 
The pantry could be used as 
a little dining room for two 
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A single story plan incor- 

porating a garage. This 

comes pretty near being the 

least expensive way of secur- 

ing the fundamental basis of 
a home 
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cap the matter fittingly, he dies from overwork 
—or over-thought—and leaves his widow and 
children a white elephant. 

It is a not uncommon thing for a man and his 
wife to arrive at the fork of the road pictured 
to me recently by a friend of mine. All 


through his early married life he has lived in a 
house that was not at all to his liking, mean- 
while saving money against the day when 
he could build the house of his dreams. That 
day has now arrived, he told me, but the 
children have grown up in their makeshift 
home. 


The girls will shortly be marrying; the 


DR Ter 
mie 
The story-and-a- 
half plan reduced 
toa simple form 
by omission of an § 
entrance hall. A } 
third bedroom 


could be secured 
by dividingthe == 


owner's room. 


The home of Mr. Douglas Wallace, Country Club District, Kansas City, Mo., (R.C. Hunter & 
Bro., architects). A particularly charming entrance, under its own little gable, lends distinction 


boys leaving home to establish their own 
households. The house of his dreams must 
undergo radical changes in plan and size in 
the face of these conditions—and it cannot be 
built at all until they materialize. 

All of which bears out my contention that 
the young man should spénd less time in 
thinking what sort of a house he will have 
and more energy in building at once to meet 
his immediate needs. Once established in a 
home of his own making, which he can improve 
and make more beautiful with an enthusiasm 
never to be aroused by any rented house, the 
future’s needs for expansion will easily be met. 

Our forefathers did this. Most of the lovely 
old homesteads of early America had their 
humble beginnings. The wings and ells and 
lean-to additions were added as the size and 
needs of the family grew. Originally most of 
these houses were extremely small, with very 
few rooms and lacking all of the comforts that 
we of to-day consider absolute necessities. 
Not only was the plumbing conspicuous in 
its absence; the open fireplace was the sole 
weapon against the rigors of a New England 
winter, and what wood one burned one had to 
cut; the light of oil lamps and candles was a 
feeble illumination as compared with gas and 
electricity. There was no near-by butcher, 
baker, or delicatessen store at which food 
supplies could be quickly secured ready to cook 
or toeat. The householder of that day had to 
have something else to take the place of these 
things—and he had it in good measure: its 
name is self-reliance. 

One of the greatest obstacles to-day in the 
way of our having our own home is purely 
mental. We count as absolute necessities 
many things without which we could live 
comfortably and self-respectingly if we but 


realized it. If we put aside, for the Moment, 
the thought of what our wealthier neighbor 
has, or what our friends may think we ought 
to have, or what our caste tradition says we 
should not be without, we could make a list 
of the actual elements needed to make up the 
nucleus of our home. Other rooms, other 
conveniences can be left to the future; the 
essential thing is to establish our homestead 
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A bungalow that 
might.be made to 
serve without a 
regular beating 
plant, depend- 
ing temporarily 
upon the two 
fireplaces and a 
gas or otl cook 
stove in the 
kitchen 
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A 


two-story scheme 


that provides a child’s 
room and guest room, 


with the space ordin- 
arily used for an en- 


trance hall thrown 
into the living room 
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A one-story plan 
that has. an en- 
trance hall. The 
angle permits the 
use of a single 
chimney for living 
room fireplace and 
kitchen range 


The home of Mr.C. W. Adams, San Antonio, Texas, (Adams & Adams, architects). A convincing refu- 
tation of the common belief that the Mediterranean styles are adaptable only to houses of large size 
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A story-and-a- 
half scheme that 
might first be built 
with the attic un- 
finished, using 
the dining room as 
a bedroom and the 
pantry as a bath, 
the library serving 
as a dining room 
or guest room. 
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A bungalow plan 
in which the main 
entrance, though 
opening directly 
into the living 
room, is sheltered 
by a porch wnder 
the simple main 


roof 


A central-hall one-story plan in which the 
meals are prepared in the kitchen, put ypon 
a tea-wagon and wheeled across to the liv- 


ing room to be eaten 


Ter 
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The home of Mr. E. L. Jackson, Dallas, Texas, (Thomson & Swain, architecis). 
The small home built in enduring materials; even the dormer is of brick 


early, at the outset of the family life. With 
that one vital factor secure, it is one of the 
never-ending wonders of the world how fast 
it grows in beauty and comfort and conven- 
ience. There is little incentive for a man to 
improve a property that belongs to another; 
there is every incentive for him to make each 
spare minute, every spare sheckel, every 
constructive thought contribute to the de- 


Another home, that of Mr. J. C. Shapiro; (Van Brunt & Hertz, architects), in the Country Club District, 
Kansas City, Mo., of the type that might be started in part and added to as circumstances permit 
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velopment of that home which is his very 
own. 

The hardest thing to do is to keep that list 
of essential requirements down where it be- 
longs. The thought, “While we are building 
it would cost very little more to have this,” 
is one of the most tempting of many paths 
that deviate from the straight and narrow 
road. Another one is the thought, “By 
building of cheaper materials we can get more 
of a house,” Command these thoughts to get 
behind you whenever they rear their heads. 

On the othc: nand, measure every plan you 
make with two additional medsuring-sticks: 
the first, “Is it of such a material and quality 
as to require little in the way of maintenance 
and repair?’’; the second, “just how can this 
be expanded economically and suitably when 
the need arises?” 


N THE magazines one occasionally finds 

the plans for a house that is designed to 
be built in several stages. The first stage 
contains only the bare necessities; the second, 
additional space for the children’s nzeds, and 
so on. It is unfortunate that thee are not 
many more such plans published; they are 
rich in suggestions as to how, for example, a 
first bathroom and bedroom on the first floor 
may later become pantry and dining room, 
without the necessity for radical change in 
the plumbing stacks. 

One way to go about devising such a plan 
is to sketch out the dream house in full, 
allotting space on the first floor to all the rooms 
one will ever be likely to require there. Then 
make a tracing cf the first story outside wall 
and fill in the second story requirements, with 
full consideration of the stairways and means 
of inter-communication. When the ideal 


has been achieved, begin to lop 
off the sections that are not 
absolutely needed now. Try 
concentrating the whole two 
stories in the ground floor 
plan, putting the bedrooms and 
a single bath into space that 
will later be needed for other 
purposes, with the thought 
that the whole roof could then 
be raised and the second story 
completed as originally 
planned. Or, possibly the 


Closets twenty inches deep 
are big enough to take a pole 
and clothes hangers. More 
depth is waste. 

Most rooms in country 
and suburban houses have 
more windows than are 
needed or used, and windows 
cost more than wall space. 

A fireplace in the living 
room is more to be desired 
than two guest rooms. 

Copper for flashing and 


second story space may be left 
unfinished and undivided for 
the first stage. The problem is 
not an easy one—it is one of the 
hardest an architect can be 
called upon to solye—but there is always a 
way out by sacrificing the thing that is at 
present desirable in favor of that which dove- 
tails into a rational scheme for later expan- 
sion. And there remains the reward of a 
very definite pleasure of anticipation. 

Out of the mass of things that will need to 
be remembered when planning the little house 
for two are several that might possibly be 
overlooked if they are not kept in mind. 


A house of rather moderate size at Wynnewood, Pa., in which the architect, 
Richard A. Kerns, Jr., has increased the general mass by bringing out 
the stone end walls to enclose a porch and by adding the garage as a wing 


The kitchen can be almost unbelievably 
small, provided it is well planned and equipped 
with modern iabor-saving devices—remember 
the Pullman dining car kitchen. 

The dining room can easily be spared. 
Thousands of apartment house dwellers have 
proven it. Put the space into a really ade- 
quate living room. 

Hall space is waste space; in the small plan 
it is extravagance. 


rain leaders is a real econ- 
omy over the cheaper gal- 
vanized sheet steel. 

Spans that call for joists 
longer than fourteen feet in- 
crease rapidly in cost as they lengthen. 

Use stock doors. and windows 
and stock moldings throughout; they are 
always less expensive and seldom less beau- 
tiful. 

Pick your builder by his character rather 
than by his competitive prices. 

But first and most important of all, stop 
paying someone else a rent that might be 
building your own home. 


sizes of 


An integral part of the dwelling and delightful in its simplicity is this porch at the 
home of Mrs. W. S. Whittlesey at Pleasantville, N. Y., Charles C. May, Architect 
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Eleven Ways of Enterin8— 
The Hall as a Character 


Index 
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The stereoty ped central- 
ball plan, economical 
of space but giving no 


privacy whatever to the 
living-quarters 
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The open-face type in its 

extreme measure. Almost 

the entire first story is 

visible to the casual book- 

agent who enters the front 
door 


Photograph by 
John Wallace Gillies 
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The central hall extend- 
ing through the house. 
An attractive type but 


AHE entrance 
hall is the wel- 
coming hand 
x” extended by 
our house to greet the stranger entering its 
portal. It offers the basis for the visitor’s first 
impression of our home life, our tastes, our 
manner of living, our hospitality. And since 
first impressions are proverbially important, 
it behooves us to make sure that the entrance 
hall will do what is expected of it. It must 
not ostentatiously proclaim a scale of living 
that it not borne out by the rooms to which 
it offers entrance, neither must it dwindle to 
a bare means of entrance and egress, a mere 


prodigal of space 


An example of the isolated 
dining room, reached very P K 
properly from the living room 

_ but invisible from the hall < 


i eee 
Ges 


3x «+ A reception hall, with a 
5 _J vestibule, giving access 
—— only to the living room 
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The central-ball type with 
the stairway set in a sub- 
ordinate hall of its own 


vestibule to insulate indoors from the world 
without. 

To what extremes the entrance hall can go, 
even when built by men of the same tongue, 
is shown by a comparison between the typical 
hall of modern American houses of moderate 
size and those of our English brethren. The 
ideas governing the design of the two are 
fundamentally opposed. The Englishman’s 
entrance hall grudgingly permits entrance to 
his castle. The less it reveals of the interior 
in general, the better he likes it. It is more 
likely to be a tiny cubicle facing the pantry, 
the boots closet or even the scullery, than to 
afford direct entrance to and visibility of the 
master’s living-quarters and stairway. The 
Englishman’s house of to-day cannot afford 
a moat and drawbridge, but it possesses every 
practicable substitute for it to keep the world 
from prying into his home life. If his means 
permit, he builds an interior courtyard, into 
the seclusion of which he may drive his motor 
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Sketch plans by 
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The hall dominant 
—the largest room 
in the house 


Frank J. Forster, 
Architect 


Another large central 

hall, from which a 

portion has been partly 

split off for a reception 
room 


The entrance is on a 
lower level, the 
stairway 


main 
circling 
around over it 


and step from it to his 
house without running 
the gauntlet of public 
gaze. His property, be 
it never so small, is walled in, secluded. 
Defensive works are thrown up before the 
main entrance—service quarters, ‘motor 
house,” store rooms, ré6oms for coals, wood, 
garden tools. If the main doorway is hard to 
find, so much the better. It must never, what- 
ever else happens, be the obvious center of 
things. 

The typical American, on the other hand, 
likes his house built on the principle of the 
open-face watch. Usually the front door is 


A plan that permits a 
symmetrical facade 
without the usual rela- 
tionship of living room, 
hall and dining room. 


A hall that affords access 
to living room and library, 
with the dining room 
again in its proper re- 
lation. The stairs do not 
face the entrance 


The wide stair hall ex- 
tending through the house 
—the entrance that most 
of us would like to have 
but for which few of us can 
afford the space. There 
is an interesting detatl in 
the baluster variation. A 
house at Greenwich, 
Conn.; Henry W. Rowe, 
Architect 


; 
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A spacious stair 
hall that follows 
early American 
. detail. The home 
it of Mr. John F. 
| Wilkins at Rock- 
ville, Md. John 
Russell Pope, Ar- 
chitect 


| Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 
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Photograph by Sigurd Fischer 


Inits meticulous care for every detatl, and in its dignified restraint, here is a hall that bespeaks 
personality. The home of Mr. J. J. Levison at Sea Cliff, Long Island; H. T. Lindeberg, Architect 


the central, main axial motive, just as is the 
entrance of the bank or railroad station. It is 
preferably the element of the house nearest to 
the street, excepting the porch, which must be 
still nearer the public thoroughfare and un- 
obstructed by boundary walls, high fences or 
screen planting. 

You will say that all this is of the recently 
past dark ages, and that we both know better 
and build better in this day. Certainly the 
discriminating and thoughtful home builders 
do avoid the blatant extremes of what might 
be called the Goldfish Bowl School of Amer- 
ican domestic architecture; nevertheless the 


great mass of American houses still show its 
hall-mark, the “front porch.” And even the 
more sophisticated still hold to the principle 
of “open doors, openly arrived at”’ after one 
crosses the threshold. 


ROBABLY the plan most frequently 

utilized for the house of moderate size 
is the central hall type, with living room on 
one side, dining room on the other. To the 
visitor entering the front door, be he friend or 
foe, ninety per cent. of the first story is spread 
open before his eyes. And if he but take the 
logical next step forward, behold! he will be 
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up the stairs and right into the sleeping- 
quarters. 

“T like a house that opens up well!” has 
come to be the bromidic tag for this complete 
disregard of privacy. The charm of the un- 
expected, the gradual unfolding of that which 
should be shown, a decent reticence as to that 
which concerns only ourselves—these things 
seem all too rare among us. We need not, 
could not, follow the Englishman all the way 
in this matter, but somewhere between these 
two antipodal ways of thinking and building 
there must lie a middle road that is better 
than either extreme. 


Essentially, an entrance hall serves two 
purposes: it provides a lobby that will serve 
as an introduction to the house, and it pro- 
vides entrance to the necessary rooms. In 
the first essential the hall proclaims the 
character of the whole house. It tells the 
visitor all that he should need to know as to 
what sort of menage he has entered. If of a 
kind that is all too common, it may say to 
him, “Behold the wealth of luxury that my 
owner enjoys; on your right, see the extent 
of his living room; on your left, notice the 
quantity and beauty of the dishes from which 
he partakes food. See how wide and _ hos- 
pitable are his doors; walk into any of them 
and make yourself at home!” 

If it is of the kind it might easily be, it would 
say to this visitor, “I am the keynote of a 
home. Such of it as lies open before you 
is for your reception. There is more to it than 
you see—doorways through which friends are 
drawn to a closer intimacy, other still more se- 
cluded portions reserved for the family life.” 

Naturally the hall will be bright and cheery. 
If of small extent it may well share the color 
scheme of larger rooms adjoining it. With- 
out stepping over into the realm of the 
“open-faced,” the hall should give evidences 
of leading somewhere. The visitor should not 
be made to feel that he is walled into an air- 
tight box. Gone are the days of the wide, 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


A through hall in the 
early American 
manner, with an old 
block paper on the 
walls. The plan 
has individuality in 
its isolation of the 
stairway. The 
home of Mr. Paul 
H\yde Bonner at 
Locust Valley, Long 
Island; Treanor & 
Fatio, Architects 


In the modern house 
of modest size the 
hall is necessarily 
restricted. In thts 
home of Mrs. Helen 
Chandler at Haver- 
ford, Pa., the hall 
has sufficient width 
(the front door is at 
the right) to permit 
of more furniture 
than is usually 
found convenient to 
the casual visitor. 
Tilden & Register, 
Architects 


deep hall with its double staircase at the far 
end. Even the through hall, with a vista 
through the rear door into the garden, is fast 
disappearing in these days of more rigid build- 
ing economies. We cannot afford the space 
required for these features in the grand man- 
ner. Indeed, in some of the smaller houses, 
we are omitting the hall entirely and entering 
the living-room directly, but at a considerable 
sacrifice of convenience and privacy. 


SUALLY the stairway will have much to 

do with the character of the hall. In 
most plans the stairs necessarily dominate the 
small space given over to the entrance, and 
their design will make or break the whole. 
Stairs are not easily made beautiful, particu- 
larly if the designer is cramped for space. 

If one has the courage to break away from 
the accepted standards which quantity pro- 
duction is imposing upon our houses as well as 
upon nearly everything else that we use, there 
are ways of achieving an entrance hall of 
character and distinction. 

The sketch plans illustrated herewith give 
both stereotyped forms and others. Any 
scheme, it seems to me, which removes the 
dining-room entrance from the vicinity of the 
front, door contains the germ of success. 
Subordination of the stairs, or their separation 
from the entrance hall, while not often feasible, 
is desirable. There seems no_ particular 
reason for confronting the casual visitor too 
abruptly with the means of reaching the bed- 
rooms. A little study of the accompanying 
sketch plans, actual and imaginary, good and 
bad, will perhaps bring a clearer conception 
of what might be made of the entrance hall. 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


‘The Perfect Little Maidless House 


WESTON B. HILLARD, Architect 
ALL YN IRE FENNINGS, Landscape Architect 


Photograpis by Harry G. Healy 


Eliminating, Waste Space and Equipping, for 
Economy of Effort and Up-keep—Step and Energy 


Saving, Devices 


that Ease the Homemaker’s 


Burden and Mean Comfort in Everyday Living 


Epiror’s Note: In suburban communities, or, indeed, in almost any community to-day, “the servant problem” is perennially under 
discussion, a source of recurrent irritation and discomfort few home-owners escape. 
their wits seriously to a solution and many a housewife will take heart on reading this account of a plan, both ideal and practical, which 
has released one family at least from needless drudgery without any sacrifice of the delights ordinarily associated with living at home. 


SHE great American ideal is to own a home suffi- 
ciently large to house one’s family and to entertain 
one’s friends comfortably. To some, this will mean 

7? accommodation for maids, butler, gardener, chauf- 
feur, etc., with many large rooms for the masters’ portion of 
the house and room for a few cars in the garage. It will 
mean to others the maximum of room with the minimum of 
cost, and of a size one person can keep in order, working but 
a portion of each day, and with only occasional outside help. 

The accompanying illustrations show the attempt made by 
one housewife and her architect husband to solve the latter 
problem. They wanted a house that would be pleasant for 
the neighbors to look at, with a minimum of cost for repairs 
and operation, with rooms of ample size where use requires 
and all of the space entirely usable; quite the usual require- 
ments, you will agree. 

Help in the home is as baffling a problem to millions of 
housewives as the theory of relativity. All of us know that 
maids too often are difficult to find, and often when found 
are not worth keeping. Their sojourn is monumented with 
huge butter bills and the like. They are a transitory race, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. What with pinch hitting 


The dining alcove (9 ft. x 
12 ft. 6 in.) opens from 
one side of the living- 
room as may be seen in 
the plan on the following 
page and is one of the 
many pleasant features of 
“the little maidless house” 
designed for his own use 
by Mr. Weston B. Hillard 
at Bronxville, New York 


A cheery spot for the 
morning meal 1s the break- 
fast alcove at the east end 
of the kitchen (see plan 
page 126) where the morn- 
img sun can be enjoyed 
without any of the usual 
heat and cooking odors 
because of the specially 
fitted gas range with fire- 
less cooker attachment 
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Light hits the horizon when architects bend 


between maids and being forced to endure in 
silence their wasteful inefficiency, many an 
American woman might begin to question her 
own freedom. 

How well the architect has met these con- 
ditions, facing so many of us in greater or less 
intensity, a careful study of this house will 
soon show. Of course, if you insist on a large, 
roomy kitchen and a dining room large enough 
not to crowd the twelve-piece suite that was 
showered upon you on your wedding day, then 
you are not ready for this simplified solution. 


HE entrance to the house is into a small 

hall which merely acts as a buffer between 
the outdoors and rest of the house. It is 
blessed with two roomy coat closets. From 
the hall you go down two steps into the living 
room which, with its treatment of mulberry, 
blue, and gold, is the most colorful, charming 
part of the house. By borrowing space from 
the living porch and the dining alcove, a more 
ample living room has been the happy result. 
In fact it appears larger than it actually is. 


This is quite true of the dining alcove also; 
since one side is open to the living room, one 
never has a shut in or cramped feeling. The 
fireplace with bookcases on each side fills one 
end of the living room. By placing the fire- 
place at the end rather than at the side of this 
room, the full width is obtained, and the ex- 
posure to the south is unobstructed. Due to 
its orientation, there is sun here all through 
the day. The fireplace, while designed in the 
interest of economy, does not lack in charm. 
A most interesting result was obtained by use 
of common brick for the facing and finishing 
it with cement which was then painted, a 
method employed by the frugal New Eng- 
landers years ago. The trim around the facing 
is made from the same moulding as used for 
door and window trim. The overmantel of 
plain boards with moulding between, the same 
as used on the entrance door, enriches this end 
of the room. The presence of a mantel shelf is 
not missed as the tops of the bookcases, un- 
fortunately, give more than ample space as a 
temporary resting place for the odds and ends 
that find their way into the house. 

Naturally, in the maidless house, the ar- 
rangement and size of the kitchen are import- 
ant factors in making the work easy for the 
housewife. This kitchen, as can be readily 
observed from the picture, is constructed 
somewhat in the nature of a ship’s galley. 
Here the work can be done with the minimum 
number of steps. It is estimated by some au- 
thorities in household management that 76 
per cent. of a housekeeper’s steps are taken 
in the kitchen. It is probable that this ar- 
rangement will save a woman about ten thou- 
sand steps a day as compared to the number 
used in the average kitchen of a decade ago. 


One architect - owner's 
solution of the problem 
confronting numberless 
home builders, namely 
the desire for “‘a house 
pleasant for the neigh- 
bors to look at, with a 
minimum of cost for 
repairs and operation, 
with rooms of ample 
size and all the space 
entirely usable.” Mr. 
Hillard has developed 
the dwelling to fit the 
tnteresting uneven con- 
tours of bis 85 x 125 ft. 
lot— garage, laundry, 
and preserve closet are 
in the basement on a 
lower level at the back 
beyond the wall. Plans 
of the first and second 
stories appear below 


This represents no small 
saving in foot work— 
about three miles of walk- 
ing. 

The height of the sink 


is 36 in. from the floor 


which enables dishwashing a 


to be done without strain- 

ing the back. The floor is ap oi 
covered with linoleum tile 

which is waxed. This is 

easy to walk on and, since 

it is necessary to wipe it boas 

with a damp cloth only 
once a week, it is very 
simple to keep clean. The 
light colored walls, ample 
window spaces, and well- 
placed lighting fixtures 
provide a flood of light 
both day and night. The 
top of the roomy cup- 
boards that reach up from 
the floor provides a prac- 
tical working bench. Be- 
low a convenient series of 
drawers are good sized 
shelves for pans, and above 
are glazed-in shelves for 
dishes. 

In the end of the kitchen from which the 
picture is taken, is a breakfast alcove. This 
is on the east end of the house, and is a cheery 
spot for the morning meal. Due to the gas 
range with fireless cooker feature, it is possible 
to prepare a meal and eat it in this room with- 
out suffering from either heat or odors from 
the cooking. 

As “one cannot have his cake and eat it too” 
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the dining room was made in the form of an 
alcove, long and not any wider than was 
found necessary to take a draw-top refectory 
table, seating six comfortably. This is not all, 
for sometimes in the evening, this alcove 
makes a stage for the Gramatan Hill players. 

We go now to the bedroams, which are 
probably those chambers where the occupants 
of a house spend more time than in any other 


Pleasantly finished in yellow portland cement stucco 
with painted sash and frames cf light blue, weathered 
gray on the trim, and a deep brown roof, the color- 
ing of the house is away from the ordinary and 
yet does not border on the conspicuous or bizarre 


part, even if they are suburbanites who frequently re- 
tire late and always have to get up early to catch the 
commuters’ trains. Two bedrooms have a bath be- 
tween them. This is not an unusual arrangement. It 
is nevertheless a very satisfactory one. The sewing 
room serves the double purpose of being an auxiliary 
bedroom and a sewing place. There are plenty of 
closets. They ease the burden of the housekeeper. 
The attic also provides extra storage space 

A more unusual feature is found in the front part of 
the second floor. Here is a sitting room or study 
with friendly fireplace adjacent to a sizable enclosed 
sleeping porch. In effect, this is a regular bedroom. 
At the same time, the sitting room makes an excellent 
dressing chamber. Personal experience has demon- 
strated the excellence of this plan. 

A special point is made of this arrangement because 
sleeping in fresh air in the winter is often a problem 
not easily solved. Where a bedroom is heated by 
steam or hot water and the windows are opened for 
sleeping at night the cold air rushes in, and, cooling off 
the radiators in that one room, tends to cool off the 
entire heating system. In the morning the room is 
cold, and it takes some time to warm it up. Even if 
the radiators are covered with blankets for the night, as 
is often done, there is still much to be desired as com- 
pared to the sleeping porch - sitting room combination. 

The floors throughout the house are oak except in 
the kitchen and two baths, where waxed black and 
oyster-white linoleum tile is used. The bathrooms, 
with tiled wainscots, have built-in tile accessories: 
towel bar, soap, paper, and toothbrush holders. One 
room has a tub and the other has a shower. 

Outside of the main rooms on the first floor, which 


are of oak, the woodwork is of 
whitewood painted cream. The 
trim is narrow, 14 in. wide. It costs 
less and in a small house where the 
doors are naturally near together it 
looks much better than when a wide 
trim is attempted. All of the win- 
dow frames and sash are made of 
steel. This makes it easy to open 


them and enables one to close them tightly 
without the use of weatherstrips. They do 
not warp or rattle and of course tend to re- 
duce the fire hazard, and they also offer some 
extra protection against burglars. 


HE basement is interesting because here 

is another important factor related to the 
maidless house ideal. The heating plant is a 
vacuum vapor sys- 
tem with an admir- 
able boiler, which 
burns buckwheat 
coal. This not only 
can be bought at 
nearly one-half the 
price of regular fur- 
nace fuel but also 
through a self-feed- 
ing device will read- 
ily run for twenty- 
four hours without 
any shoveling of 
coal. Last year, the 
house was comfort- 
ably heated for 


Done in mulberry, blue, 
and gold, the living- 
room 1s the most color- 
ful, charming part of 
the house. The fireplace, 
flanked by built-in book- 
shelves, finishes the east 
end of the room and 
may be economically 
duplicated since the 
facing is of ordinary 
brick surfaced with ce- 
ment and then painted 
—a trick practised by 
canny old frugal New 


Englanders years back 


The 8x 15 ft. kitchen which has been planned to save steps—an arrangement which, it is estimated, reduces the housewife’s “foot 
work” about 3 miles per day. Waxed linoleum floor tile, roomy cupboards, a sink just the right height and a fireless cooker gas 
range all help to lighten the daily routine 


seven months on less than $90 worth of 
fuel. This boiler also heats the hot-water 
tank during the winter months. There is a 
coal auxiliary heater for summer use. 

In the basement is a laundry with ample 
light, and with pilot switches for iron and 
washing machine, and also a glass door which 
opens outdoors on a level with the rear yard. 
A preserve closet is conveniently located at the 
foot of the stairs. Here also is located the 
heated garage, separated from the main base- 
ment by a steel door and fireproof partition. 
It is no small convenience to be able to enter 
the garage without having to go out-of-doors. 
There is plenty of space for backing an auto- 
mobile out of the garageso that it can be driven 
straight ahead to the street. 


The exterior is done in portland cement 
stucco. The color is yellow, with sash and 
frames painted light blue, and weathered gray 
on the trim. The roof is a deep rich brown. 
The shingles are of wood which was subjected 
to a special preparation which renders them 
fireproof. By having the roof follow the head- 
room of the stairs, it was possible to take ad- 
vantage of every inch of space and yet secure a 
pleasing result on the exterior. 

The lot comprises an area of about a half 
acre, with quite a slope to the rear, making the 
resulting finish grade of the front lawn a few 
feet below the street. The location of the 
house on the lot and the various landscape 
features were studied with the aid of the land- 
scape architect. The drive to the garage 
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had to be on the south side of the house, but 
has been cleverly concealed by the stone wall. 

The hardware was taken out of stock, with 
very little metal showing. Indeed this modern 
and not expensive item is quite true in detail to 
examples found in some of the fine old Colonial 
houses. 

It is a pleasant surprise—the amount of 
usable space contained within this house of 
low intimate roofs, and encouraging to know 
that one can live so well with simple materials 
used with ingenuity and resourcefulness. A 
small house designed as a small house, not a 
large one cut down—this is a special problem, 
a matter of proper balance, not lacking in any 
of the essentials either of comfort, upkeep, or 
those subtle charms of line, mass, and color. 
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